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THE TASK OF THEOLOGY 


CHARLES D. KEAN* 


I. THE DETHRONEMENT OF THEOLOGY 


N THE Middle Ages theology was 
I known as “the queen of the sci- 
ences.”’ Now, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, few people regard it 
as a science at all. And, although there 
are still many theologians and the semi- 
naries are filled with candidates for the 
ministry, the field of theology is regarded 
by the general public as having little to 
do with everyday living. 

Part of the explanation of this disre- 
gard of theology is due to the greatly 
changed orientation of the word “sci- 
ence.” In the Middle Ages the term re- 
ferred to knowledge and the processes of 
knowledge. In the modern world most 
people think of science as referring to the 
mastery and use of empirical data. But 
the change in emphasis in the word “‘sci- 
ence” is only a minor part of the prob- 
lem, even when the presuppositions of a 
science-centered universe are taken into 
account. 

In the days when theology was known 


* The Reverend Charles Duell Kean is rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church, Kirkwood, Mo. He was 
educated at Brown University and the General The- 
ological Seminary. For four years he was a member 
of the staff of the Providence (R.I.) Journal and later 
taught history and philosophy at Springfield College. 
His book The M eaning of Existence was published by 
Harper in 1947. He has also served as co-author of 
The Christian Doctrine of Property (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1948) and The Christian Demand for 
Social Justice (New York: New American Library, 


1949). 


as the queen of the sciences, it was taken 
for granted that every man was con- 
cerned with religion. While the intensity 
of concern certainly varied widely, never- 
theless, the prevailing culture presup- 
posed that every man was concerned 
with his eternal destiny, and its institu- 
tions reflected this theoretical basis. Cer- 
tainly, there was a wide disparity be- 
tween the theory and the practice, but 
the theory was largely taken for granted. 

The symbois used in the Middle Ages 
and in the earlier years of the Protestant 
era to express this concern have lost 
much of their vitality, yet they continue 
to be used by their advocates as if they 
could be counted on to strike chords of 
response in the minds, if not always in 
the wills, of those who hear them. Thus 
theology is transplanted from its role of 
queen of the sciences, which meant at 
least that the pursuit of any path of 
learning would sooner or later confront 
the seeker with the underlying question 
of the meaning of his own life. Instead, 
theology is made the intramural exercise 
of those sufficiently interested in the in- 
stitutional aspects of religion to know 
what the words mean. 

The modern world has come to the 
curious conclusion that it is possible for 
a man not to be religious, not to be con- 
cerned with his eternal destiny. Theology 
is the concern, directly or indirectly, 
only of those who are interested, while 
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those who are not interested seem to get 
along all right without it. Both the 
churched and the unchurched assume 
that religion is one of several depart- 
ments within life; and, although advo- 
cates of organized religion stoutly main- 
tain that it is the most important aspect 
of healthy living—indeed, the absolutely 
essential interest—mnevertheless, they 
take for granted that unreligious people 
exist. 

If it is possible for men to live without 
religion in any form, then of course theol- 
ogy ought to be dethroned as queen of 
the sciences, since it is obviously related 
only to the interests of some people 
rather than to the essential questions of 
all people. 

The strange thing about this develop- 
ment in affairs, however, is that every- 
one, both pro and con, tends to assume 
that he and everyone else know what is 
meant when the word “‘religion’’ is used. 
Vet few people take the trouble to define 
it, and when they do the definition more 
often than not takes the form of either an 
aphorism or a phrase, which simply ex- 
tends the confusion rather than clarifies 
it. “Religion is what a man does with his 
solitude” is an aphorism which actually 
says nothing to clarify the function of 
religion; it only restricts its application. 

When the meaning of religion itself is 
not examined, it is hardly surprising that 
the meaning of terms associated with 
some particular religious tradition cause 
confusion when injected into a serious 
discussion whose premises have not been 
defined. For instance, at a recent inter- 
faith meeting at the University of Mis- 
souri, a Jesuit colleague defined the field 
of religion as that of “God confronting 
man.” Though this phrase may have sig- 
nificant meaning—indeed, several differ- 
ent significant meanings—to people who 
already accept a frame of reference in 
which both words and “man”’ re- 
fer to concepts commonly understood, 


the phrase means nothing at all in a dis- 
cussion that is seeking to define the 
meaning of religion itself. The words 
and “‘man”’ are defined actually 
by the way one understands the function 
of religion, not vice versa. Both words 
raise semantic problems. They do not 
solve them. 


II. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘“‘GOD”’ 


The word God itself, whether spelled 
with a capital G or a lower-case g, ac- 
tually refers to the source of those de- 
mands which men actually accept as 
binding, necessary, and inevitable upon 
themselves. To make this recognition is 
merely to take into account the function- 
al significance of the term for religious 
purposes. It is not to exhaust its meaning 
or to restrict it in terms of the presuppo- 
sitions of some particular school of theol- 
ogy. In this general sense, the word ob- 
viously refers to a great many different 
understandings of life since men’s lives 
are governed by various concerns. 

Unless the term God is understood as 
referring to demands felt and accepted, 
it loses its specifically religious signifi- 
cance. It may have a certain utility in a 
speculative analysis of the universe, 
varying from that of a symbol function- 
ally similar to x in mathematics to a con- 
cept of an anthropomorphic superper- 
sonality of a very literal type. But what 
gives concreteness to these understand- 
ings is not their relationship to the sys- 
tem of thought in which they are set but 
rather their influence upon the world in 
which the believer lives. 

There has been a lot of nonsense pub- 
lished on the assumption that the word 
God had a constant, definable content 
since the word could be given synonyms 
in the dictionary. Two years ago the 
Gallup Poll conducted an international 
investigation as to the percentage of the 
population in a number of different coun- 
tries claiming to believe in God. There 
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was, however, no investigation as to 
what those who answered the investiga- 
tors meant by their answers. More re- 
cently the alumni organization of the 
University of the South has reassured its 
members that there was no ‘‘atheism”’ at 
Sewanee, and again no attempt was made 
to interpret the significance of the in- 
vestigation in functional terms. 

If any demonstration were needed of 
the way theology has been cut off from 
practical connection with politics, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, these surveys 
would serve the purpose. The only con- 
ceivable significance that can be given to 
reports purporting to prove that over- 
whelming majorities of people still be- 
lieve in God is that these reports indicate 
an emotional conservatism as character- 
istic of mankind since the only common 
cenominator which can be ascribed to the 
use of the word God in these connections 
would be one relating the word more 
normally to some kind of traditional 
frame of reference rather than recogniz- 
ing its dynamic implications. In other 
words, the surveys seem to indicate that 
most men, while living in a changing 
world and while wanting various needs 
met in the course of social reconstruction, 
nevertheless do not want to slip their 
familiar moorings any more than neces- 
sary. 

Those who study individual and social 
problems recognize certain ‘‘laws’’ or 
principles as norms. Indeed, the purpose 
of research in the fields of the physical 
and social sciences is to discover such 
norms, or prevailing channels of opera- 
tion, together with an adequate account 
of why variations occur if they do, so 
that reasonable predictions may be 
made. When scientists are proceeding on 
the hypothesis that such norms may be 
accepted, they use them as presupposi- 
tions in further investigation. In other 
words, the norms or “laws” or principles 
of operation present certain demands 


which may not be ignored and which 
must be taken seriously. In a parallel 
way, those who are sensitive to their 
own needs and to the needs of the world 
around them and of which they are a 
part can but recognize certain obliga- 
tions upon man as inherent in the 
scheme of things. Whether the demands 
are thought of as primarily ethical or 
not does not vary the situation. 
Everybody makes his practical deci- 
sions on the basis of some kind of pre- 
suppositions about the nature of the 
universe and his relationship to it and 
what this demands of him if life is to be 
adequate. Everybody more or less rec- 
ognizes that this is the case. But to use 
the word God with specific reference to 
one’s presuppositions for individual and 
social action is very rare. Consequently 
the word God, regardless of the theoret- 
ical content ascribed to it, is more often 
than not abstracted from the world of 
decision and action. To see the semantic 
significance of the word God is to rec- 
ognize its essential reference to those 
demands in terms of which we make our 
decisions. To use the word seriously with 
a capital G is to have some awareness of 
an underlying “‘unconditioned demand,” 
such as Dr. Paul Tillich has pointed out, 
and to see this as overruling and in 
some way ordering all lesser demands. 


Ill. THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 


The task of theology cannot be re- 
lated to the everyday concerns of people, 
to say nothing of fulfilling the traditional 
role of queen of the sciences, unless the 
function of religion is understood in 
some more basic way than that of the 
institutional or ethical enterprise of 
those persons who identify themselves 
with the word. If the term God, regard- 
less of its detailed content, is understood 
as referring to the demands which men 
recognize as inevitable and _ binding, 
with the word with a capital G referring 
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to an ultimate unconditioned demand, 
then religion, functionally speaking, 
must refer to what men do about satisfy- 
ing the demands they accept. 

When the origin of man’s religious 
concern—using, the word ‘religion’ in 
its more popular and loose sense—is 
seriously probed, it will be observed that 
it has to do with the problem of making 
sense out of his experience. Regardless of 
what men say they are doing when they 
are acting religiously and regardless of 
the specific area under inquiry—cult, 
creed, or custom—the purpose of the 
activity is directed toward making life 
satisfying, meaningful, integrated, ade- 
quate, or, in other words, toward ful- 
filling what appears to be demanded. 

Since human experience is not self- 
explanatory, every person has to make 
some kind of interpretation of his rela- 

‘tionships to the world around him, to his 
own self-consciousness, to other people, 
to social forces, and to the physical uni- 
verse, in order to keep going. This inter- 
pretation may be highly systematic or it 
may be following what appears to be the 
course of least resistance, but everybody 
has to make some kind of sense out of 
his experience in order to live with him- 
’ cs self, to say nothing of getting along with 
: others. 
| The statement that experience is not 
self-explanatory can be demonstrated, 
‘ first, by the contradictory nature of 
a man’s relationship to time, the tension 
: between duration and succession in his 
own consciousness, even when he does 
not deliberately attempt to rationalize 
the problem; and, second, by the ob- 
servable truth in both sides of the 
perennial debate between determinism 
and self-determination; and, third, by 
Re 3 the gulf between man’s idea and his own 
: performance. Above all, the insoluble 
mystery of death makes the issue in- 
escapable. 

All these problems present threats to 


man’s innate need for an adequate sense 
of security, status, and achievement 
without which life is not felt to be worth 
living. The problems may take a variety 
of forms and vary in the intensity with 
which they are encountered from time 
to time, but the underlying issue re- 
mains. The way men understand secu- 
rity, status, and achievement differs 
widely, too, since it is the result of the 
historical situation, individual develop- 
ment, and other factors. The fact re- 
mains, however, that men are forced to 
define what life demands. They have to 
make some kind of explanation to them- 
selves; they have to live by some kind of 
faith; or they die. They have no choice 
here—only the choice of the kind of 
faith by which they choose to live. 

Since men always meet their problems 
and make their decisions in some kind of 
social context and since the relationship 
of the individual to the group involves a 
continual interaction where the group 
supplies the thought-forms (the cate- 
gories into which men place their ex- 
perience for interpretation and the po- 
litical, economic, and social setting for 
their decisions) and since the individual 
on his part affects the life of the group 
by his decisions and actions in concrete 
situations, the problem of religion is 
never simply an individual matter. 
Whatever men do about interpreting 
life’s demands and acting upon that in- 
terpretation is in itself a social process, 
with the majority of people tending 
simply to accept whatever is current 
in their society and with the minority of 
independent thinkers never able to cut 
themselves off from their history. 

The function of religion is, therefore, 
that process of interpreting experience 
in conformance with what both the in- 
dividual and his group, in interaction 
upon each other, take to be the inevi- 
table demands of life itself; and also the 
function includes, not as a second step, 
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but as part of the process of interpreta- 
tion, whatever men do about meeting the 
demands they recognize. All religions in- 
clude the three aspects of cult, creed, and 
conduct, emphasizing the nature of the 
process in its relationships to the various 
levels of human thought and action. 
Cult, regardless of the simplicity or com- 
plexity, the formality or informality of 
its performance, is the dramatization of 
man’s understanding of the demand and 
his living response. Creed is his intellec- 
tual and necessarily symbolic formula- 
tion of the issue. Conduct is the appli- 
cation of the system, whatever it is, to 
the normal areas of individual and social 
action. 


IV. SYMBOLS IN RELIGION 


The way men go about making sense 
out of experience is by the use of sym- 
bols, the purpose of which is to describe 
the real meaning of life’s problems as 
they are understood and also to give the 
principle of dealing with them. All reli- 
gions use this method, because there is no 
other way of dealing with the totality of 
experience, because of the inherent am- 
biguities and contradictions in all human 
awarenesses. Aspects of human relation- 
ships and events may be understood in- 
tellectually, either logically or empiri- 
cally, but the totality can only be ap- 
preciated symbolically, since its ambi- 
guities and contradictions are the cause of 
the whole problem of interpretation to 
start with. Thus, in terms of this defini- 
tion, religion is as natural a function as 
digesting or breathing, because making 
sense out of life is as necessary. 

The human being in the biological 
functions of eating and breathing has to 
transform food and air into a form which 
can be assimilated and used by the body, 
and so, in a somewhat comparable 
manner, the total human personality has 
to deal with its total experience in order 
to appreciate it and utilize it. Religious 


symbols are the means by which experi- 
ence is made capable of “digestion,” and 
the test of the adequacy of religious 
symbols is therefore on the basis of this 
morphology. 

The process of religion is primarily 
that of using symbols to define life’s 
meaning. The nature of life’s demands is 
such that men can only do justice to 
them when they are put in such a way 
as to focus the element of demand even 
at the expense of some distortion of ra- 
tional description of the setting. The 
significance of this principle can be easily 
understood from the way young people 
approach marriage. A marriage is not 
understood primarily as a physical and 
psychological union of two people of 
differing sexes for the purpose of ful- 
filling certain psychic, physiological, and 
sociological needs in a continuing soci- 
ety, but rather it is seen in glamorous 
colors. The purpose of the coloration, 
however, is to intensify the underlying 
demand. When it is taken as an end in it- 
self, marriage becomes mere romantic 
sentimentality and is doomed to failure. 
But without the coloration the urgency 
of the demand could not be fully ap- 
preciated. 

It is in a like manner that the words 
God and Christ have significance in the 
Christian tradition. Seriously using the 
term God the Father is a profound way 
of recognizing that life’s demands upon 
men call for the most exalted self- 
giving personal response to other people 
and to situations if life’s experience is to 
be fully adequate and that this is the 
way the universe works. It is more than 
ethical impulse: life would be better if 
the response were thus and so. It is a 
demand: do this or else. The term God 
the Father in the Christian tradition is a 
symbolic statement of an urgency which 
could not be transmitted by rational 
analyses of the relationships of cause and 
effect in a universal total. Likewise the 
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term Christ, in the Christian tradition, 
is a profound way of describing the 
basis upon which the demand may be 
met. Again the significance is in height- 
ening the urgency, rather than of ra- 
tional description of relationships and 
processes. The word Christ carries with 
it the implications that on no other basis 
can men respond in the way life itself 
demands. The alternative is broken men 
in a broken world. 

While traditional evangelical piety 
might balk at the description of its per- 
formance in the foregoing paragraph, ac- 
tually this is what gives significance to 
its terrific emphasis on such a passage as 
John 3:16: “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten son that who- 
soever believeth on him shall not perish 
but shall have everlasting life.” This is a 
statement of demand, of urgency, of call 
for decision and response. It is not an 
objective description of man and the 
universe. 

A great deal of confusion arises when 
men and women, instead of understand- 
ing their symbols functionally, debate 
their merits as if the symbols referred to 
constant objective realities. For instance, 
a certain clergyman in a church of the 
more orthodox Trinitarian tradition 
likes to describe himself as a “Unitar- 
ian.”” When asked whether he is trying 
to say that he believes that history is 
somehow ultimately self-fulfilling, he 
says “No” but that he is talking about 
the “divinity of Christ.’”’ To debate the 
latter expression, except by reference to 
the problem of life’s meaning, is to con- 
fuse shadow and substance and throw 
words about. 


V. THE OPERATION OF THEOLOGY 


The operation of theology, therefore, 
is the process of making articulate the 
set of verbal symbols which serve most 
adequately to fulfil the religious function. 


This is the only task of theology. This is 
what it was regarded as doing when it 
was accepted as queen of the sciences. 
When it attempts any other task, it de- 
parts from its purpose. Theology is the 
interpretation, by means of verbal sym- 
bols, of man’s concern with his own des- 
tiny or, in other words, with the mean- 
ing and purpose of his own life. 

The classical liberals were right in 
their insistence that many traditional 
“orthodox” symbols had become reli- 
giously meaningless. Their concern that 
man’s religious practice be related to the 
expanding scientific horizons of the day 
and to the contemporary social issues 
was a concern that the institutional life 
of the churches deal with the problems 
with which men were actually dealing 
and in the context of which they were 
trying to discover the meaning of their 
own lives. The hard shell of orthodoxy 
tended to make the churches concerned 
only with the shadow, not with the sub- 
stance, of religion. American fundamen- 
talism of both the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic varieties is a good ex- 
ample of the way loyalty to a set of 
words, which are alleged to refer to ob- 
jectivities, is made the substitute for 
dealing with the underlying problem of 
the meaning of life. 

What the classical liberals did not 
realize was that the problem dealt as 
much with the use to which the symbols 
of the Christian tradition were put as it 
did with the symbols themselves. Many 
classical liberals did not realize that the 
current use to which traditional symbols 
were being put was not the only possible 
use they might have. The result was that 
there was a serious tendency to discard 
tools of proved value just because the 
tools were being abused, on the assump- 
tion that the perverse use was the only 
possible use. It was also true that many 
classical liberals overlooked the fact that 
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they themselves were also using a set of 
symbols. Any set of symbols, whether 
liberal or conservative in use, can be- 
come unhinged from its function. Liter- 
alized symbols are the curse of theology. 

The Marxist criticism of nineteenth- 
century political economy has brought 
many people to realize that all verbal 
symbols, whether referring to life’s total 
meaning or to some detail within it, re- 
flect a political and economic point of 
view. The Marxists, however, were in- 
correct in thinking that they had ex- 
hausted the meaning of symbols. They 
were right in saying that no symbol, 
religious or otherwise, can be appreci- 
ated adequately apart from its social 
context. In the light of this awareness it 
can be recognized that much that passes 
for religious discussion is a rationaliza- 
tion of the prevailing social order or else 
a mild reforming attitude toward it 
which does not question its underlying 
presuppositions. 

It cannot be denied that many of the 
public utterances of American Christen- 
dom—both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic—tend to rationalize a bourgeois 
culture, the capitalist system of political 
economy, and an individualist concep- 
tion of morality. This is one reason why 
so little official religious thought under- 
stands the dynamic nature of the modern 
social crisis, which is much deeper than 
the conflict between communism and the 
West. 

When what passes for theology is 
simply the explanation of symbols which 
serve no vital purpose in making life 
meaningful for men and women, people 
are either left in a kind of vacuum or they 
are forced to define their lives by some 
substitute religion. When theology is 
serving a creative purpose, however, it is 
because its terms make it possible for 
men and women to see their actual ex- 
perience in a meaningful perspective, so 


that they can make adequate decisions 
and act on them. 


VI. THE TEST OF RELEVANCE 


Religious symbols are meant to be 
relevant to the social situation in which 
the men who use them live. If they are 
not relevant or if they become gradually 
disconnected from the living issues which 
men and women are facing, they lose 
their vitality and can no longer fulfil 
their functions. The English Christian 
Socialists of a century ago discovered 
this to be true. The group in Anglican- 
ism, influenced by the authors of Lux 
mundi (1889), made a deliberate and 
systematic attempt to recover such rele- 
vance. Canon Scott Holland’s phrase, 
“The more I think about the Incarna- 
tion the more I am concerned about 
drains,” points precisely to this issue. 

The way men understand their predic- 
ament is always conditioned by the cul- 
tural situation in which they Jive. While 
certain basic problems, such as that of 
the will to power or the drive for secu- 
rity, are perennial in human nature; the 
forms they take and the way they are 
channeled are the result of complex so- 
cial factors. Nobody ever deals with 
these problems in a pure form but al- 
ways as they arise in concrete political 
economic, and social situations. As 
civilization evolves, the way men un- 
derstand their ordinary problems of in- 
dividual and social adjustment has to 
change or they will be left floundering. 
It is interesting to realize that language 
evolves along with technology and other 
social factors in order that men may be 
able to describe their relationship to the 
real world of which they are a part. If 
language did not evolve, men would 
find themselves unable to articulate their 
experience. 

Religious symbols deal with the most 
basic of all human needs, that of making 
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experience meaningful and purposeful, 
and this problem is a constant in human 
history. But, although the problem must 
be dealt with somehow by every man 
who ever lives, the symbols he has in- 
herited may not help him very much. 
They certainly cannot be counted on to 
produce automatic results in one genera- 
tion just because they have been ade- 
quate in another. Certain symbols have 
a significance which transcends the so- 
cial flux, but even then their relationship 
to the historical situation has to be made 
clear and concrete if their continuing val- 
ue is to be appreciated. Other symbols 
are obviously so time-conditioned as to 
be useless in other situations. 

The test of relevance is whether the 
religious symbols which are available 
actually enable men and women to un- 
derstand their basic religious needs in the 
setting of the real historical situation 
where they are. If they do not do this, 
men are either left helpless and confused 
or they are forced to use some other reli- 
gious structure as the framework within 
which to face their problems. 

In our modern world the underlying 
religious questions are strongly condi- 
tioned by the dilemma of modern civili- 
zation, which might be described as the 
uncertain significance of man in a world 
where the logic of history moves in the 
direction of a collectivist society, re- 
gardless of differing political methods of 
administration, and where the tradition 
which he has inherited is one of individ- 
ualist opportunity and responsibility. In 
other words, the prevailing social tradi- 
tion and current facts do not fit very 
well, and many people are uncertain as to 
what life means. This problem provides a 
very real test of the relevance of religious 
symbols, because men have no choice but 
to meet the problem; they have only a 
choice of the symbols with which they 
may try to interpret it and live within it. 


The task of theology, therefore, is one 
of insuring the relevance of religious sym- 
bols by relating the constant insights of 
faith to the realities of a changing world, 
so that real men who are caught within 
history may be able to deal with their 
underlying religious issues and so both 
transcend the immediate historical sit- 
uation and also live creatively within it. 
Only when the task of theology is put 
this way is its importance made clear. 
To relate the symbols by which men 
describe their destiny to the real world 
in which they live so that their descrip- 
tion of life’s meaning enables them to 
find meaning and purpose in and through 
real problems is the most important of all 
intellectual tasks. 


VII. THE TASK OF THEOLOGY 


On the other hand, no set of religious 
symbols, Christian or otherwise, can be 
limited simply by the prevailing social 
situation, no matter how relevant the 
terms may be. If it becomes limited it 
loses its religious function. The observa- 
tion that experience is not self-explana- 
tory denotes the fact that no person can 
find himself in perfect harmony with 
his setting, even though he may be extra- 
ordinarily well adjusted to it. No person 
can be so completely satisfied with the 
present that no comparison for the 
better has meaning. Everyone has his 
hopes, no matter how trivial or how ex- 
treme they may be, and his hopes are 
part of his total relationship to his 
world. Therefore, religious symbols must 
not only be relevant to the immediate 
situation if they are to have vitality, 
they must also transcend it somehow. 
They must give those who use the sym- 
bols a basis for dealing with the inade- 
quacies they feel to exist in their world. 

The task of theology therefore must 
include not only that of helping men de- 
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scribe their relationship to history so as 
to deal with the problem of meaning and 
purpose in the concrete but also that of 
providing a focus for the transcendence 
of the history men know themselves to 
have, so that this transcendence will not 
be a flight from reality but rather will 
provide a perspective for living. 

Men use their symbols religiously, not 
by speculating about the universe, but 
by employing them in the process of 
making actual decisions. One does not 
have a religion first and then apply it to 
the life he lives. One discovers his faith 
by living. There is no other way. To 
separate between symbols and decisions 
is to make religion abstract (which is 
precisely what the modern assumption 
that religion is a department does). It 
is also to make religion unrelated to the 
real problems of home, office, commu- 
nity, and world which everyone faces. In 
the light of this awareness, it will be 
seen that it is quite possible (and is 
often the case) for people to think that 
they are holding one set of symbols but 
to be living actually by another. The 
faith by which a man lives and the life 
he lives are obverse and reverse of each 
other. Neither makes sense without the 
other. 

When one takes into account the fact 
that a great many church members ac- 
tually find their church participation to 
be one of life’s extras—compared with 
the demands of their homes and offices 
and often as compared with their recrea- 
tion—it would indicate that their real 
religion is something other than that of 
the official fellowship. It is not that they 
make no decisions. They are making 
them all the time. It is rather that the 
faith they define in their decisions has no 
consciously Christian orientation, while 
the faith of the churches, which they 
may support rather generously in a finan- 
cial way, is really peripheral. 
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It is only when one appreciates the 
premises from which another works that 
one is able to discuss his conclusions 
with him. Christianity is actually a reli- 
gion. To those who live by it seriously, 
it is not a faith which can be compared 
with other faiths as if man’s religion 
were simply an elective. As a matter of 
fact, no one regards the religion by which 
he actually lives as a free matter of 
choice. He can only associate this idea of 
selecting between possibilities to religion 
when he regards religion itself as a de- 
partment. The meaning of one’s own 
life, after all, can hardly be a matter of 
indifference. It can scarcely be consid- 
ered with cold objectivity. 

Yet, from another point of view, 
awareness of the function of religion it- 
self is a necessary presupposition to dis- 
cussing Christianity as a living faith. 
Christianity justifies itself, if it does, by 
fulfilling the function of religion more 
adequately than other faiths, not in 
terms of intellectual comparison, but in 
terms of the kind of decisions men who 
live by it are enabled to make in life’s 
real problems. This is the only real basis 
for any convincing Christian apologetic. 

Christianity, however, like any other 
faith, runs the continual danger of hav- 
ing shadow and substance confused and 
of having its premises taken for granted 
without being appreciated. The task of 
theology, therefore, is to keep the sym- 
bols vital and strong. The task of the- 
ology is to explain the relationship of 
these symbols to man’s understanding of 
the meaning of his own life. The task of 
theology is to show continually how the 
symbols of man’s religion both interpret 
the social situation in which he lives and 
point beyond it. The task of theology is, 
above all, to make it possible for men to 
have the insight and perspective neces- 
sary to make the best possible decisions 
in the course of everyday living. 
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ELEMENTS OF A BIBLICAL POLITICAL THEORY 


PAUL RAMSEY* 


I. COVENANT 


EVER imagine that you have 
N rightly grasped a biblical idea 
until you have succeeded in re- 

ducing it to a simple corollary of the idea 
of “covenant.” “No other aspect of Is- 
rael’s faith is as conspicuous as this,”’ 
declares the latest book on Old Testa- 
ment theology, “and no more fruitful in- 
quiry can be made than to search the 
Scriptures for light on the covenant idea. 
Within the scope of this idea may be 
found all that is relevant to the basic re- 
ligious beliefs of Israel and to the faith 
by which she championed them.”? No- 
where is this statement more notably 
true than in attempting to comprehend 
notions of political society in the Bible 
and norms for its just arrangement. In 
all things ethical and juridical no less 
than with regard to so-called “religious”’ 
matters, men of the Bible are required to 
look to the rock from which they were 
hewed and to the quarry from which they 
were dug, to Abraham their father, for 
him alone did God call (Isa. 51:1, 2). 


*Paul Ramsey is associate professor of religion in 
Princeton University. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to this journal, his most recent article being 
“Evxistens and the Existence of God: A Study of 
Kierkegaard and Hegel” (Journal of Religion, July, 
1948). Part I of the present article was given as a 
lecture on the Nathaniel Colver Foundation at the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago during 
the summer term, 1949. Part II was read as a paper 
before the philosophy section of the annual Week of 
Work of the National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. A book by the author, Basic Christian 
Ethics, will be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
early in 1950. 

‘Otto J. Baab, The Theology of the Old Testament 
(Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949), p. 
136. 


, Two elements are basic in biblical politi- 
cal theory: the idea of covenant estab- 
lishing God’s freedom and supremacy 
and the idea of justice promulgating his 
righteousness as the rule of right among 
men. 

Just as Christians have no name for 
God except one that is linked with the 
name of another,” so there is no name for 
God in the Old Testament and never any 
attempt to define the “divine,” except in 
connection with the names of many 
others with whom God in times past 
had decisive dealings. Israel’s theol- 
ogy was “historically-conditioned theol- 
ogy,” which means covenant-centered 
theology. God was thought to be a 
covenant-making, covenant-restoring, 
and covenant-fulfilling God; Israel, 
a people of the covenant and a cove- 
nant-breaking people.‘ “Israel my serv- 
ant” means rather “Israel my called” 
(Isa. 48:12), and we must accept this 
idea of choice and covenant on the part 
of God or we have to hold to a belief in 
God and perhaps even to a doctrine of 
the universal, creative love of God other 
than that which is biblical.’ Men of the 
Bible first felt an obligation to God, “‘not 
because he was God of all men, but be- 
cause he was the God who made them his 
people; not because he was Creator of the 

2 Cf. John Knox, On the Meaning of Christ (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947). 


3R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1944), p. 62. 

4 Cf. Paul S. Minear, Eyes of Faith (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946), p. 218 and passim. 

5 Cf. Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of 
the Old Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946), Pp. 177. 
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heavens and the earth, but because he 
was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; not because he gave all nature life 
but because he ‘smote Egypt’ ” (Ps. 136: 
10).° As Martin Buber has said, “He 
who does not himself remember that God 
led him out of Egypt is no longer a true 
Jew”;? and, we may add, no true Chris- 
tian either, although for the Christian 
the center of interest has shifted to God’s 
decisive act in putting forward Christ: 
a Christian is one who himself remembers 
what was accomplished by Jesus who 
restored God’s covenant with mankind. 

What, then, are the implications for 
political theory which may be found in 
the idea of the covenant? 

The covenant served as a kind of char- 
ter or national constitution. When the 
laws are thought of together with the 
covenant, it is referred to as “the nature 
of the kingdom” (I Sam. 10:25), “the 
manner of the kingdom,’ or, as we 
might say, it was the custom of the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, the covenant should 
not be identified with law or response to 
the covenant with mere obedience to au- 
thority. Laws were variable; the cove- 
nant was a durable relationship, though 
it was also an event which might be for- 
gotten and remembered, a successive 
contract which might be restored and re- 
peated in time. The terms of the cove- 
nant might change, but the covenant it- 
self was a living relationship with the 
living God that could only be adhered to 
or broken. ‘“The nation is the people, con- 
stituted as such by the covenant and 
characterized by the social ethic ‘written 
in’ to the covenant. The covenant was, in 

6 Minear, op. cit., p. 38. 

7Quoted by Will Herberg, ‘““Beyond Time and 
Eternity: Reflections on Passover and Easter,” 
Christianity and Crisis, Vol. IX, No. 6 (April 18, 


1949). Cf. Deut. 6: 20-25: “When your son asks you 
in time to come... .” 


Scott, op. cit., p. 63. 


fact, not a fixed and written code, but a 
living tradition which was formulated 
variously at different periods.’’? In philo- 
sophical terms the covenant was the 
“form,” law codes the “content,” of the 
religious constitution of the Israelite na- 
tion. Covenant without commandments 
would have been empty, laws without the 
covenant meaningless. 

On hearing the word “covenant,” we 
are likely to think of some civil contract 
between parties equal before the law and 
more or less equal in other respects, or 
else we think of the idea of “social con- 
tract” employed by early modern politi- 
cal theory. We may examine both these 
comparisons. 

“Tn regard to the meaning of the word 
rendered ‘covenant,’ ” writes H. Wheeler 
Robinson, “our natural instinct is to 
start from the idea of a mutual agree- 
ment or alliance, such as that made be- 
tween Abraham and Abimelech at Beer- 
sheba (Gen. 21:32), or between David 
and Jonathan (I Sam. 18:3). But such an 
agreement, made between those who 
stand on a footing more or less equal, 
cannot adequately represent the meaning 
of ‘covenant,’ when this denotes a rela- 
tion initiated by Yahweh.”?° The sugges- 
tion here is that God’s greater power dis- 
tinguishes the covenant from ordinary 
agreements made among men, and, of 
course, the word “covenant” was some- 
times used for conditions of peace 
granted by victor to vanquished follow- 
ing a manifestation of superior strength 
(cf. I Kings 20:34). There is also a socio- 
logical explanation which is not without 
plausibility. “In the mind of one stand- 
ing far down in the history of Israel in the 
midst of these established institutions 
[promised land, kingship, and_priest- 

9 Ibid., p. 177. 


10 The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), p. 187. 
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hood], and conceiving of them as due to 
covenants made in the distant past by 
Jahweh (with Abraham, David, and 
Levi], one main conception in covenant 
must have appeared its immutability.’™ 

Far more important, however, than 
God’s superior power or the all-embrac- 
ing nature of institutions “written in” to 
the covenant was God’s trustworthy 
character and his firm faithfulness to the 
covenant. “It was because God insisted 
on maintaining His part of the Covenant, 
even when Israel had broken that Cove- 
nant, that there was any continuance of 
it, and any hope for even a remnant.”’” 
Every Jew knew that the fidelity already 
displayed by God in the initiative he had 
taken to establish it could surely be 
counted on to keep the covenant secure. 
Therefore, “the covenant idea already 
involves confidence in the reliability of 
Yahweh, his fidelity to his obligations 
and promises.’”** The word commonly 
translated “truth” and the word com- 
monly translated “mercy” or “loving- 
kindness” both have this meaning." 
Karl Barth is correct, then, not for the 
Epistle to the Romans alone but for the 
Bible generally in saying that men shall 
live, as the covenanted household lived, 
from faith in God’s faithfulness. As a con- 
sequence of “the faithful covenant-keep- 
ing character of God’ the covenant 
gains immutability. The God of truth 
(Isa. 65:16), God’s truth, and loyalty 
strengthen the covenant up to and be- 
yond the unbreakable point. 


This strengthening of the covenant 


™ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1900), article 
by Davidson, quoted by Robinson, of. cit., p. 187. 
® Snaith, op. cit., p. 179. 


13 Millar Burrows, An Oudline of Biblical Theology 
(Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1946), p. 69. 


™ Both these words are used in parallelism by 
Mic. 7:20: “Thou wilt show faithfulness to Jacob 
and kindness toward Abraham, as thou hast sworn to 


our fathers from days of old.” 


15 Baab, op. cit., p. 129. 


from God’s side of the relationship may 
be seen whenever the meaning of the 
term approximates the sense of “com- 
mand” and a fortiori when it approxi- 
mates what we would call a “law of na- 
ture.” Significantly, the covenant is fre- 
quently spoken of as “My covenant,’”* 
which amounts to a contradiction in con- 
tractual language where “‘our covenant” 
or simply “the covenant” might be ex- 
pected. Again, in words which oppose one 
another, Israel’s usual share in the rela- 
tionship is described as “breaking the 
everlasting covenant”’ (Isa. 24:5), break- 
ing the unbreakable! Wherever the cove- 
nant approximates the sense of “com- 
mand” (Deut. 33:9, 10; Josh. 7:11; Jer. 
11:38), we have a contract which is pri- 
marily God’s doing. It becomes a sort of 
decree, a contrat d’ adhesion, or contract in 
which the only responsibility of one party 
is adherence, the other party determining 
all its characteristics, limits, and condi- 
tions.77 God was thought to be faithful 
and able, zealous and jealous, to main- 
tain intact the covenant he commands: 
the covenant was from man’s side a cove- 
nant of ‘‘obedience.”’ 


6 This occurs, it is true, only in the priestly tradi- 
tion where “covenant” becomes identified with par- 
ticular codes of law. Such degeneration of Israel’s 
living religious tradition triumphed during and after 
the Exile, yet it was a declension from what was 
there all along: God’s free covenant by him freely 
arrived at. 


17 Jacques Ellul, Le fondement théologique du droit 
(Neuch4tel and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1946), 
chap. i, sec. 3 (Eng. trans. in manuscript by James 
Doolittle and Paul Ramsey). Cf. L. A. Garrard, 
Duty and the Will of God (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 
1938), pp. 7-58: “It was Jahweh who chose Israel 
not Israel Jahweh. That in itself makes the covenant 
different from a mere human contract; and it is sig- 
nificant that the LXX translates berith not by 
ovvOnkn, a covenant, but by da%xn, an arrangement 
which may be ordained by one party alone. It was 
believed that this arrangement was the result of 
God’s mercy and compassion as he saw the people’s 
sufferings in Egypt. In return he demands of Israel 
obedience, and hopes that that obedience will be 
rendered gladly from the motive of gratitude” (Deut. 
4:30; 26:17 ff.; 29:9; Jer. 11:2 ff.; Ezek. 16:8 ff.). 
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Moreover, the covenant enacted in 
history has the steadfastness of an order 
of nature. In the time of Noah, God cove- 
nanted everlastingly with “every living 
creature of every sort that is on the 
earth” (Gen. 9:16), imposing upon the 
rainfall his decree, establishing its bar- 
riers and doors. Whether according to the 
biblical understanding “history” is in- 
terpenetrated with the dependabilities 
found in nature or “nature” formed of 
the same stuff history is made of would 
be difficult to determine. When the 
prophet Jeremiah wanted to express the 
inviolability of the covenant, he thought 
of day and night in their rounds (Jer. 
33:20, 21). Yet he spoke of this natural 
occurrence as due to “covenant,” which 
was also his way of comprehending the 
meaning of history. “These are the gen- 
erations of the heavens and the earth” 
(Gen. 2:42);"* this verse concluding the 
first creation story would have served as 
a better halfway house between biblical 
literalism and the theory of evolution or 
modern process philosophy than was 
found in the sequence and stages of crea- 
tion itself. “These are the generations of 
the heavens and the earth,” “These are 
the generations of Noah or David or 
Jesus,” ancient authors wrote with little 
sense of difference between the origin or 
processes of “nature” and the origin or 
processes of “‘history.” “In creating the 
world, God made a covenant with it.’’?9 
In covenanting with Israel, he made her 
a nation. With whatever God has deal- 
ings, “nature” or “history,” his glory is 
disclosed; and day unto day utter speech 
no less than do prophets. “Nature does 
not have a nature; it has a history. And 
this history is the history of creation and 


*8 Revised version. Undesignated Scripture pas- 
sages are taken from The Complete Bible: An Ameri- 
can Translation (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1939). 
*9 Minear, op. cit., p. 244. 


rebellion,”’° which also is man’s story 
and man’s nature. 

Commonly today we hear it said, and 
ourselves say, that the distinctive thing 
about the biblical point of view is its 
sense of history. This must not be under- 
stood as if history in itself had a clearly 
understood nature or as if men first learn 
what history means and then know bet- 
ter the God whose field of action history 
is. The Hebrews did not first know what 
an “event” was, a genuine and meaning- 
ful part of their history, and then learn to 
know God. They first knew God through 
the covenant and learned to sense the 
eventful.” With whatever God has deal- 
ings, history is begun, whether it be the 
generations of men, the generations of 
the heavens and the earth, or any other 
creature. With whatever group of men 
God makes covenant, they gain a nature 
as a religious nation which can no more 
be broken than you can break his cove- 
nant with the day and his covenant with 
the night so that day and night no longer 
come at their appointed times (Jer. 33: 
20, 21). In the Bible neither “history” 
nor “nature” has a nature or an order of 
its own. Each has a source and an order- 
ing. Both have meaning which stems 
from covenant. The idea of nature and 
the idea of history may neither of them 
be derived from the other; rightly 
grasped, they may both be reduced to 
simple corollaries of the idea of covenant 
without which the Hebrew mind would 
have known little of either. 

Indeed, the reliability of God’s cove- 


20 Thid., p. 61. 
4 The events beginning the Exodus do not dis- 


prove this statement, for these events were eventful 
only to those who proleptically responded to and 
obeyed their covenant with God (who at that time 
declared only, “I will be what I will be”). They were 
not significant events, not parts of meaningful his- 
tory, to those who, ‘‘knowing” not God, desired to 
remain in Egypt serving other gods or who later 
longed to go back to the fleshpots of Egypt. 
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nant far exceeds that of the natural 
order: 

Though the mountains should be removed 

And the hills should waver, 

My kindness shall not depart from you, 

And my covenant of peace shall not waver 

[Isa. 54:10]. 

Similarly, the faithfulness of God far ex- 
ceeds the faithfulness of the most reliable 
relationships among human kind: 


Can a woman forget her sucking child, 


So as not to have pity upon the son of her womb? 
Even should these forget, 


Yet I will not forget you [Isa. 49:15]. 
If my father and mother forsake me, 


Then the Lord will take me up [Ps. 27:10]. 


Both the steadfast orderliness of nature 
and the fidelity of parental affection are 
measured against God’s covenanted 
faithfulness, not vice versa. Consequent- 
ly, two things filled the Hebrew mind 
with awe: the starry heavens above de- 
claring the glory of God and the moral 
law within historical covenants! The 
moral law within the people themselves 
only awakened consternation: Why are 
we so evil? Why do we suffer so much? 
Nevertheless, anyone who doubts the 
faithfulness of God may find in nature 
some suggestion of his dependability. He 
may know from the covenant command- 
ing nature that covenants with God 
made in times past also abide forever, 
resembling only in name agreements 
made among men. 

If, on account of God’s firmness, the 
covenant was so very unlike an ordinary 
civil contract or agreement, may it not 
be compared with a basic contract mak- 
ing possible all such agreements, a “con- 
tract of contracts’ logically prior to all 
law? It is well known that early modern 
social philosophers traced out the funda- 
mental nature of political society by 
analyzing a “social contract” which, they 
said, went “‘under,” if not actually be- 
fore, every imaginable human’ commu- 


nity and determines the conditions for 
justly arranging human relations within 
existing states. Israel’s covenant plays 
just such a fundamental role. Greatly in- 
creased understanding of the biblical no- 
tion of covenant may therefore be gained 
from comparing it with modern theories 
of social contract. 

Theories of social contract took in the 
main two forms, according to whether 
two contracts were assumed or only one. 
By one contract, the people bracket 
themselves together to form a society. 
This is the pacte d’association or Ge- 
sellschaftvertrag. Such single-contract the- 
ories usually affirmed that sovereignty 
resides always in the people (Rousseau) 
or that sovereignty over the people 
comes into existence simultaneously with 
their forming an effective association 
(Hobbes). In both types of single-con- 
tract theory, no further contract is neces- 
sary between people and ruler. However, 
by the other contract, people establish a 
government to rule over them. This is the 
pacte de gouvernement or Herrschaftsver- 
trag. In contrast to the first sort, these 
double-contract theories usually defined 
some limitation of sovereignty ; they were 
apologies and guaranties of constitu- 
tional monarchy. Ernest Barker de- 
scribes this second or “representative” 
theory as “‘the collective theory taken in 
two bites.” “The ninety-nine first con- 
tract, by one sort of contract, with one 
another; and then they contract, by an- 
other sort, with a hundredth person,’” 
to whom alienable rights are given up on 
condition that he execute laws securing 
the people in the possession of certain in- 
alienable or reserved rights. In fine, 
single-contract theories established ab- 
solute sovereignty; double-contract the- 


22 Translator’s Introd., Otto Gierke, Natural Law 
and the Theory of Society, 1500-1800, trans. E. 
Barker (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1934), p. Ixvi. 
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ories placed a limit on sovereignty, en- 


throning a king to rule on behalf of hu- | 


man law and the rights of man. 


Millar Burrows finds elements of both 
types of compact in the biblical notion of 
covenant. He does not distinguish clearly 
enough between them, yet in the nature 
of the case any fundamental social con- 
tract must be primarily one or the other. 


The nation originated in the federation of 
tribes bound together by their common cove- 


nant with Yahweh. The covenant was not for- 


mulated by a democratic process; it was rather 


like a constitution voluntarily promulgated by a 
monarch. Yet it was ratified by the people (Ex. 
24:3-8; Dt. ch. 27; Josh. 24:1-28), and it is 
possible that the accounts of its ratification re- 
flect an annual ceremony in which the people 
solemnly renewed their commitment to the 
covenant. It is fair to say, therefore, that the 
biblical conception of law and government 


rests primarily on the divine will but also on 
popular consent.?3 


Now which is it primarily that consti- 
tutes the covenant, the divine will or 
popular consent? Certainly not popular 
consent in any sense limiting the divine 
will or making God a constitutional rep- 
resentative of human law. 

Without ceasing to be fully aware of 
the danger of misleading analogies, it is 
still true to say that, of the two types of 
social-contract theory developed by mod- 
ern political thought, Israel’s covenant 
was more like a single covenant estab- 
lishing absolute sovereignty. This con- 
clusion follows from considering the na- 
ture of the covenant as approximating 
the meaning of obedience to command 
and as approximating, even going be- 
yond, the steadfastness of an order of 
nature. It also finds support from look- 
ing more closely at what Rousseau and 
Hobbes say. 

Thomas Hobbes’s main endeavor was 
to establish the absolute simultaneity of 
the moments in which society and sover- 


23 Burrows, op. cit., p. 307. 


eignty, association and government, 
come into existence. It is vain, he con- 
tended, to grant limited sovereignty by 
way of some precedent covenant. Sover- 
eignty cannot have its source in preced- 
ing contract for two reasons: First, be- 
cause this would presuppose some sover- 
eignty already existing and powerful 
enough to enforce contracts. Second, and 
a more essential reason, because the 
people have no unity or community be- 
fore sovereign government comes into ex- 
istence; they are not yet capable of mov- 
ing as a body or of acting as a whole or as 
one person. The social contract made this 
possible: in one and the same moment 
contending individuals and factions be- 
came a single society, gaining one voice 
through some form of government. In 
Hobbes’s words, they 


confer all their power and strength upon one 


man, or upon one assembly of men, that may 
reduce all their wills by plurality of voices, unto 


one will: which is as much as to say, to appoint 
one man or assembly of men to bear their per- 


son .. . and therein to submit their wills, every- 
one to his will, and their judgments, to his judg- 


ment. This is more than consent, or concord; 
it is a real unity of them all, in one and the same 


person, made by covenant of every man with 
every man.?4 


This contract is based partly on inclina- 
tion toward social peace and partly on 
the rules reason devises for finding such 
peace by coming out of the state of na- 
ture; and there is, of course, a sense in 
which the contracting act is voluntary, 
but not in such fashion as to lessen the 
obligation assumed: “When a covenant 
is made, then to break it is unjust and the 
definition of injustice is no other than the 
not performance of covenant. .. . For as it 
is there |in scholarly disputations) called 
an absurdity to contradict what one 
maintained in the beginning; so in the 

24 Leviathan, Part II, chap. xvii, in The English 


Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (“Modern Library 
Giants”), ed. E. A. Burtt, pp. 176-77. 
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world, it is called injustice or injury, vol- 
untarily to undo that which from the be- 
ginning he had voluntarily done.’’5 Only 
one law is above the sovereign: the wel- 
fare of the people, the salus populi; but 
no one can force his compliance or decide 
for him how the good of the common- 
wealth may best be obtained. 

The differences between this contract 
and Israel’s covenant arise mainly from 
the fact that Hobbes describes the arti- 
ficial creation of earthly sovereignty, the 
fabrication and “generation of that great 
Leviathan, or rather, to speak more 
reverently, of that mortal god, to which 
we owe...our peace and defense.” 
Hobbes’s ruler comes into existence as 
ruler when individuals all at once pledge 
one another to submit themselves to him; 
he himself takes no part in making the 
contract; whereas Israel’s ruler himself 
initiates the making of the covenant, set- 
ting people in a juridical situation, plac- 
ing them in a contracting position before 
him. Moreover, in fabricating political 
sovereignty Hobbes is forced to assume a 
prior sovereign autonomy of the individ- 
ual which has nothing in common with 
the biblical view. Hobbes, Gierke re- 
marks, 
extended the idea of Natural Right until it 
meant the right of all to everything, and he had 
done so in order that it might perish, as a right 
of all, from the very abundance of its own 
strength. He had made the individual omnip- 
otent, with the object of forcing him to destroy 
himself instantly in virtue of his own omnip- 
otence, and thus enthroning the “bearer” of 
the State-authority as a mortal god. . . . A pre- 
vious sovereignty of the individual was the ulti- 
mate and only source of group authority.?7 


But the similarities between Hobbes’s 
contract and Israel’s covenant are even 
more remarkable than the differences be- 


2s Tbid., Part I, chaps. xv and xiv, pp. 168 and 
164. 

6 Tbid., Part II, chap. xvii, p. 177. 

27 Gierke, op. cit., 1, 61 and 106. 


tween them. No less allegiance was due 

the living God of Israel or less sover- 

eignty asserted by the covenant God en- 

joined upon the slaves and wandering 

tribesmen whom he constituted one 

people. Before God called them into 

being, they were not a people already 

able, by some previous multilateral con- 

tract with one another, to attach condi- 

tions to their acceptance and “ratifica- 

tion” of covenant with him. God’s crea- 

tion of the nation, his assertion of lord- 

ship, and the acknowledgment of his sov- 

ereignty took place with absolute simul- 

taneity. Before the people heard God’s 

voice, they had no common voice, nor 
had they any but his voice or their own 
rebellion afterward. The nation did not 
exist for a single instance in the absence 
of their ruler; the people never existed as 
a unity side by side with the ruler bar- 
gaining effectively with him, from which 
slender basis alone there grew up in the 
modern period notions of the rights of the 
people against their rulers. Human 
“righteousness” had no other primary 
definition for the Hebrews than the per- 
formance of covenant; ‘‘unrighteousness,” 
“the not performance of covenant’’; or 
“peace,” any other definition than “the 
harmonious operation of covenant.’ 
One law only was ‘“‘above”’ the sovereign: 
the salus populi, the welfare of the 
people; and this was not above but 
within his will: no one need force his com- 
pliance. For Hobbes’s and Israel’s ruler 
alike, there could happen no breach of 
covenant on the part of the sovereign.” 
The endurance of the covenant depended 
on God’s faithfulness alone. He might 
renounce sovereignty and let his people 
go, but in that case the covenant would 
not really be violated; it would simply 
cease to be. God did not depend on the 
fate of the nation or on his recognition 

28 Scott, op. cit., p. 24. 
29 Hobbes, op. cit., Part II, chap. xviii, p. 178. 
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and guaranty of the rights of the people; 
these depended on him. 

The distinctive thing about the He- 
brew covenant, therefore, was God’s 
transcendence over it, not democratic 
ratification or constitutional contracting. 
“To cut a covenant” ordinarily brought 
about such intermingling and identifica- 
tion of one life with another that there- 
after both parties depended for what 
they were upon their common bond. 
People were not one people without their 
god, but neither were gods gods without 
a people. 

Such blood covenants existed by the hun- 
dreds in the ancient world of the Hebrews. What 
marks the Hebrew covenant as unique is the ap- 
pearance of a new conception, which may be 
negatively stated—that God was not auto- 
matically obligated, upon request, to help his 
people. His proffer of help depended upon the 
merits of each case, which were determined by a 
standard of measurement derived from the ob- 
jectively righteous will of God.3¢ 


In “social-contract” language, this 
means that the God of the covenant was 
precisely the opposite of a constitutional 
monarch. What he promulgated was le- 
gal and righteous altogether; there was 
no law external to himself or whose 
source was the people’s voice in accord 
with which he must rule in order to re- 
main truly a lord. The people might 
break, they could not destroy, the cove- 
nant by rebelling against him. Much less 
could their action destroy God’s nature 
as king. Instead, God himself might with 
impunity declare, “I am your destruc- 
tion, O Israel.’”” Whenever Israel turned 
aside and “‘cut a covenant” of one sort or 
another with some other god, the people 
were left in the condition they were in 


3° Baab, op. cit., p. 136. Cf. Snaith, op. cit., 
p. 137: “The great barrier to religious progress was 
the belief that a god could not exist without a people, 
and that he must in the last resort rescue his people 
for his own credit’s sake. Nay, he must save them, if 
he himself was to continue to exist, or to have any 
place in the dwelling-houses of the gods.” 


before the covenant and might without 
injustice have been destroyed (as Hobbes 
and Josh. 24: 20 both say) but for the fact 
that God’s justice proves not the same as 
Hobbes’s justice, or, for that matter, 
Joshua’s either. God’s justice was his 
performance of covenant. 

In similar fashion Rousseau ascribes 
an unqualified sovereignity to the general 
will. By a single contract there takes 
place a “total alienation of each associ- 
ate, together with all his rights, to the 
whole community.... Moreover, the 
alienation being without reserve, the 
union is as perfect as it can be and no 
associate has anything more to de- 
mand.”’3" “Each man alienates,” he ad- 
mits, “by the social compact only such 
part of his powers, goods and liberty as it 
is important for the community to con- 
trol; but it must also be granted that the 
Sovereign is sole judge of what is impor- 
tant,’’? and it would be “against the na- 
ture of the body politic for the sovereign 
to impose on itself a law which it cannot 
infringe.’’33 The sovereign by its very na- 
ture is inalienable and indivisible: “The 
Sovereign cannot be represented except 
by himself: the power indeed may be 
transmitted, but not the will... . The 
Sovereign may indeed say: ‘I now will ac- 
tually what this man wills, or at least 
what he says he wills’; but it cannot say: 
‘What he wills tomorrow, I too shall 
will.’ 34 This would be a self-limitation 
to which by its nature sovereignty can- 
not submit. The sovereign is also infal- 
lible: “The general will is always right 
and tends to the public advantage,”’ al- 
though it does not follow that delibera- 
tions which seek to determine what the 


3* The Social Contract, Book I, chap. vi (““Every- 
man” ed.), p. 16. 


32 Ibid., Book II, chap. iv, p. 27. 
33 Ibid., Book I, chap. vii, p. 17. 
34 Ibid., Book II, chap. i, p. 23. 
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general will is are always equally cor- 
rect.5 

Besides this covenant there can be 

none other. The institution of particular 
forms of government takes place by ap- 
pointment, not by contract which would 
shift over to the government any, even a 
limited, degree of the people’s sover- 
eignty. “It is impossible to conceive of 
any public contract that would not be a 
violation of the fitst.’’** How then was 
the first government appcinted? Since 
appointment is a particular act, it is an 
act of government executing law and not 
of the general will making law. How can 
there be “‘a governmental act before gov- 
ernment exists’? This difficulty Rous- 
seau resolves by a device comparable to 
the parliamentary procedure in which a 
legislative body transforms itself into a 
“committee of the whole” and, acting as 
a committee, reports back to itself as a 
legislature. The appointment of the first 
government “is accomplished,” says 
Rousseau, “by a sudden conversion of 
the sovereignty into democracy |i.e., into 
a democratic government], so that, with- 
out sensible change, and merely by virtue 
of a new relation of all to all, the citizens 
become magistrates, and pass from gen- 
eral to particular acts, from legislation to 
the execution of the law.’’3? 

Again there are differences between 
the social contract and Israel’s covenant, 
differences arising mainly from the fact 
that Rousseau constructs a sovereign 
while Israel recognizes one. Rousseau’s 
ersatz sovereign has also the further com- 
plication that Rousseau sets himself the 
task of finding “‘a form of association . . . 
in which each, while uniting himself with 
all, may still obey himself alone, and re- 
main as free as before . . . [a form of as- 
sociation in which] each man, in giving 
himself to all, gives himself to nobody.”’* 

38 Ibid., chap. iii, p. 25. 

3 Tbid., Book ILI, chap. xvi, p. 86. 

37 Ibid., chap. xvii, p. 87. 
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Nevertheless, in the midst of wide 
analogy there is much in common be- 
tween this social compact and the biblical 
idea of covenant. The obedience claimed 
through the latter was all the more unre- 
served precisely because in the covenant 
men give themselves to somebody and 
make his will their own, the sovereign 
himself being the sole judge of what is 
important. From Egypt on through des- 
ert wanderings Israel was rather “forced 
to be free.”’3° The will of the covenant 
God was always right and tended always 
to the public advantage: ‘So the Lord 
commanded us to observe all these stat- 
utes, by standing in awe of the Lord our 
God for our good always, that he might 
keep us alive, as at this day’ (Deut. 
6:24). Nevertheless, the succession of 
prophets and a growing oral tradition in- 
dicate that deliberations which sought to 
determine the will of God were never 
equally correct or entirely finished and 
adjourned. 

Beside the covenant there could be 
none other. It was impossible to conceive 
of any public contract with other gods or 
rulers that would not be a violation of the 
first. Some concluded from this that 
there should be no kings in Israel; others, 
that kings should rule under the suffrance 
and sovereignty of God. The institution 
of kings in Israel was always by appoint- 
ment; no sovereignty, not even a limited 
degree, was contracted to them. It is true 
that we are told “all the elders of Israel 
came to the king at Hebron, and King 
David made a covenant with them in 
Hebron before the Lord, and they ap- 
pointed David king over Israel’ (II Sam. 
5:3). This “covenant before the Lord” 
between David and the elders of the 
tribes was more like praying a blessing or 
taking an oath before “the God of truth” 
(Isa. 65:16) than like a second contract 

establishing government. Only the Lord 

38 Jbid., Book I, chap. vi, pp. 14, 15. 

39 Ibid., chap. vii, p. 18. 
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could say, “You shall shepherd my peo- 
ple Israel, and you shall be a leader over 
Israel.”” Accordingly “David realized 
that the Lord had established him king 
over Israel; for his kingdom had been 
exalted for the sake of his people Israel” 
(II Sam. 5:26, 12). It is significant that 
the prophet Nathan made no mention of 
David’s violating the constitution pre- 
scribed and consented to by representa- 
tives of the tribes, which surely would 
have been appropriate appeal on that oc- 
casion, but only of his having “despised 
the Lord by doing that which is evil” in 
his sight. And David confessed that he 
had broken the only covenant binding 
upon him: “I have sinned against the 
Lord” (II Sam. 12:9, 13). 

In God’s hands also was the overturn- 
ing of kings: ‘Because you have rejected 
the word of the Lord, He has rejected you 
from being king,” said Samuel to Saul; 
and in this instance the source of the 
trouble was, according to Saul’s reply, 
too much attention to the momentary 
will of the people: “I have sinned; for I 
have transgressed the command of the 
Lord and your words, because I feared 
the people and listened to their voice” (I 
Sam. 15:230, 24). There is a single case 
in which a popular right of revolution 
seems to have been exercised under the 
leadership of Jeroboam against Solo- 
mon’s successor, Rehoboam; “‘When all 
Israel saw that the king had not listened 
to them,” the cry went out: “To your 
tents, O Israel!” But the fact that the 
king did not listen to the people ‘“‘was a 
thing brought about by the Lord to es- 
tablish his word,” and the people were 
really on the Lord’s side (I Kings 12:15, 
16). 

Two hundred years after the corona- 
tion of David when the child-king 
Jehoash was crowned, the priest “made a 
covenant between the Lord and the king 
and the people, that they should be the 
Lord’s people; likewise between the king 


and the people” (II Kings 11:17). The 
second covenant referred to here simply 
bound the king to carry out all the obli- 
gations he and the people together were 
responsible for by their primary cove- 
nant with God. “This was first of all a 
renewal of allegiance to Yahweh, and the 
public acknowledgement of Yahweh’s 
justice and mercy as the ‘custom and 
right’ of the community to be upheld by 
the king.”’4° It was, in short, no “second 
contract”’ establishing government with 
any sort of sovereignty, limited or un- 
limited. 

Paraphrasing Rousseau, the sovereign 
God cannot be represented except by 
himself: the power, indeed, he may trans- 
mit but not the will which remains for- 
ever his. He may, indeed, say, “I now 
will actually what this man wills or, at 
least, what he says he wills”; but without 
giving up his lordship God cannot say, 
‘What he wills tomorrow, I too shall 
will.” This would be a self-limitation to 
which, by his nature as sovereign, God 
cannot submit. The “ratification” or 
popular consent given the original cove- 
nant which God “commanded” resembles 
rather an assemblage of people trans- 
forming themselves by sudden conver- 
sion into a “‘committee of the whole” in 
order to do what no self-governing people 
can do, namely, acknowledge another to 
be their lord. 

To find a closer parallel to Israel’s 
covenant, we should not go to John 
Locke’s limitation of sovereignty but to 
Jean Bodin and Hugo Grotius, who first 
formulated the concept of sovereignty in 
the modern period. Having on his hands 
the notion of earthly sovereignty, Locke 
was, of course, right in limiting the claims 
of monarchs who are “but men.’’4 His 


4 Scott, op. cit., p. 63. 


4 An Essay concerning the True Original, Extent 
and End of Civil Government, chap. ii, sec. 13, in The 
English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (“Modern 
Library Giants”), ed. E. A. Burtt, p. 408. 
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statement cannot be challenged that any 
man “who attempts to get another man 
into his absolute power does thereby put 
himself into a state of war with him; it 
being to be understood as a declaration 
of a design, upon his life... . He that... 
would take away the freedom that be- 
longs to anyone . . . must necessarily be 
supposed to have a design to take away 
everything else.” 4? However, this hardly 
applies with equal force to the sovereign 
God of Israel whose judgments are 
righteous altogether. 

Jean Bodin and Hugo Grotius were 
concerned not so much to limit as to jus- 
tify sovereignty. As a consequence, what 
they say about the social contract and 
the authority of the ruler borders closely 
upon what an ancient Jew would have 
said in tribute to his ruler. Indeed, the 
two sources upon which political theory 
drew in formulating the idea of sover- 
eignty were, first, the idea of the Roman 
imperium, which was traditionally the 
power of the Roman people, and, second, 
religious views as to the sovereignty of 
God strongly revived in the Reformation 
period, close to which in point of time 
these men stood.** ‘The Prince,” says 
Bodin, “is the image of God,” and “the 
law of the Prince is made on the model of 
the law of God.’’44 The primary mark of 


# [bid., chap. iii, sec. 17, p. 410. 


43 Cf. J. Neville Figgis, ‘‘Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century,” in Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. III, article on “The Wars of Religion,” chap. 
xxii, pp. 746-47: “With the sixteenth century law 
more and more takes on the nature of embodied will, 
and discards other elements. This was assisted by the 
strong sense of the sovereignty of God entertained by 
the Reformers, and by the doctrine of the arbitrary 
and irresponsible character of the Divine decrees. 
The Leviathan of Hobbes owed more of his non- 
moral attributes than the author knew to ideas of 
God which had been prevalent ever since the last 
phase of nominalism.”’ These words betray the au- 
thor’s bias in favor of some form of natural-law the- 
ory of society. Nonetheless, they are correct in that 
the Reformation may be summed up as an effort to 
free the free will of God. This freedom the covenant 
first established. 


such sovereignty is the power of ‘‘giving 
the law to the subjects without their 
consent.’’4s 

... When the “estates” of the whole people 
are assembled, presenting their pleas and sup- 
plications to their Prince in all humility, without 
having any power to command him in the mat- 
ter nor to decide anything nor any voice in the 
deliberations; and so whatsoever it pleases the 
king to consent to or dissent from, to command 
or to prohibit is taken to be law or edict, or 
ordinance. . . . The primary mark of the sover- 
eign Prince is the power to give law to all in gen- 
eral, and to each one in particular; but this is 
not enough, for it must be added, without the 
consent of the majority nor of any equal nor of 
anyone whatsoever, other than oneself alone 
... very often against the wishes of the sub- 
ject.# 


Bodin based his views on the possibility 
that there might be some recognized au- 
thority to give law without consent. The 
ruler rules by a kind of implicit “con- 
sent,” but consent is not necessary to his 
laws. He is that person who has proved 
himself to be creative of national unity 
and peace; and on account of his recog- 
nized competence, his personal, proved 
power of achievement, he possesses au- 
thority with the people. 

All this may also be said of Israel’s 
king. ‘‘The Lord brought us out of Egypt 
by a strong hand. The Lord displayed 
before our eyes great and ominous signs 
and portents against Egypt” (Deut. 6: 
216, 22). Therefore he possessed author- 
ity with them. By his personal, proved 
power of achievement, he gained recog- 
nition of his authority. This was Israel’s 
acknowledgment of the covenant by 
which she consented not to have to con- 
sent to law or to have a part in deter- 
mining what is just or what is “for our 
good always.” “No man can oblige him- 
self,”’ says Bodin, “‘because, perforce, he 

44 Six Books of the Republic (1583 ed.), Book I, 
chap. viii, p. 161. 

45 Ibid., p. 142. 

4 Tbid., pp. 137, 217, 222. 
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must then be his own superior, which is 
impossible and absurd.”’ Israel, accord- 
ingly, was under obligation to God, who 
himself was not made sovereign by con- 
tract but by his own strong hand.‘7 
Hugo Grotius, not less than Jean 
Bodin, was concerned to establish sover- 
eignty rather than, according to Tom 
Paine’s influential misinterpretation, to 
put sovereignty under “natural right.” 
“For when men are said to be by nature 
in a state of freedom... the freedom 
there meant is an exemption from slav- 
ery and not an absolute incompatibility 
with slavery: ie. no man naturally is a 
slave, but no man has a right never to 
become such, for in this sense no body 
living is free.”48 This is precisely what 
men do in the contract with a sovereign 
establishing government. The most pow- 
erful obligation arises out of their first 
free contract. In constituting him sover- 
eign, the people are not thereby demon- 
strably superior to the person so consti- 
tuted, since he gains “a power which 
though at first one was at liberty to con- 
fer it or not, cannot afterwards be re- 
voked by him that has once conferred 
it.”49 “Why should it not therefore be 


47Bodin believed, however, that the prince 
“ought” to keep whatever secondary promises he 
makes to the people (ibid., pp. 414, 802). There are, 
in his view, ‘‘contracts” which are obligatory with- 
out any superior power to enforce them. In case 
“agreement or convention or contract is made mu- 
tually between the Prince and his subjects... it 
obliges the two parties reciprocally and no one of 
the parties can contravene it to the prejudice of or 
without the consent of the other, and the Prince in 
this case has no advantage over his subjects” (ibid., 
p. 135). But this simply means that the sovereign 
had better not make many specific promises, which 
have certain moral force and somewhat delimit his 
freedom in exercising rulership. 


48 Notes on the Rights of War and Peace in Three 
Books, Wherein Are Explained the Law of Nature and 
the Principal Points Relating to Government (Bar- 
beyrac ed., Eng. trans., 1738), Book II, chap. xxii, 
sec, xi, p. 478. This statement Rousseau indignantly 
criticizes (op. cit., Book I, chap. ii, pp. 6-7). 


49 Grotius, op. cit., Book I, chap. ii, p. 69. 


lawful,” Grotius asks, “for a people that 
are at their own disposal, to deliver up 
themselves to any one or more persons, 
and transfer the right of governing them 
upon him or them, without reserving any 
share of that right to themselves . . . ?’’S° 
By the contract the people keep posses- 
sion of themselves and their personal lib- 
erty, but their civil liberty and “the per- 
petual right of governing them, as they 
are a people,” these are alienated.5* The 
people retain no rights of a governing 
kind; what alone the sovereign may not 
do is turn them over to the governance of 
another.” 

May not the main elements of this con- 
ception of the social contract also be 
found in Israel’s covenant if it is rightly 
comprehended? In so far as “‘the people’s 
consent” to the covenant is at all a 
proper manner of speaking, do they not 
consent to God’s “perpetual right of gov- 
erning them, as they are a people,” them- 
selves retaining no rights of a governing 
kind, nor yet the right of revoking what 
they have conferred? 

Behind these sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century thinkers who first formu- 
lated the modern doctrine of political 
sovereignty stood the Reformers with 
their insistence upon the divine sover- 
eignty and human salvation sola gratia. 
In this respect the Reformation may be 
described summarily as an effort to free 
the free will of God. This freedom the 
covenant first established. 

What follows from the foregoing study 


Ibid., p. 64. 

st Ibid., p. 77. Compare Grotius’ view with 
Hobbes’s definition of personal liberty as “the 
absence of opposition” or “the silence of the laws” 
(op. cit., Part II, chap. xxi, pp. 196 and 201). 
Rousseau denies that there can be personal freedom 
in any significant sense without civil liberty. 


52 In these and foregoing comments I am greatly 
indebted to studies pursued under the direction of 
Professor Charles W. Hendel of Yale University and 
to his own illuminating interpretation of the social 
philosophers examined above. 
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of Israel’s covenant? Instead of attempt- 
ing to derive democracy directly or by 
implication from scripture, we would be 
better advised to confront there the as- 
serted and “ratified” sovereignty of God, 
whatever may be found to be the politi- 
cal relevance or irrelevance of this doc- 
trine. In spite of the uses Calvin made of 
it, the issue as to the sovereignty of God 
is always at the bottom of the question, 
“Who shall be god in Israel?” juxtaposed 
to the Sidonian Jezebel’s words, ““Do you 
[Ahab] not hold sway?” (I Kings 18:36, 
37, and 21:7). In a world whose creators 
or spokesmen are in large measure men 
like Bodin and Grotius, Hobbes and 
Rousseau, we have learned, Emil Brun- 
ner remarks, that “sovereignty is a con- 
cept which cannot with impunity be 
transferred from God, to whom alone it 
belongs, to men or human things... . 
The theory of human sovereignty, even 
when it is not so intended, is the begin- 
ning of political atheism.”’s* Covenant re- 
ligion stood against this development. 
The biblical covenant stood, and stands, 
against both politically atheistic worlds, 
both the modern world of monolithic dic- 
tators and omnicompetent states and the 
Roman Catholic world in which the pope 
claims to be, if he does not always act 
like, Christ’s vicar on earth in such fash- 
ion as to make Christ his vicar in 
heaven.’4 Not without cause does Bodin 
expressly say that Innocent IV under- 
stood the nature of sovereignty better 
than anyone else before the sixteenth 
century. The current conflict between 
these two worlds is a war of religions 
which are not ours. As for the covenants 
modern men have cut with other gods, 

53 Justice and the Social Order (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1945), p. 74. 


54 Cf. the Italian proverb “God is everywhere ex- 
cept at Rome; there He has a vicar” (quoted in a note 
to Luther’s Open Letter to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation, in Works (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press], II, 113). 
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There is only one limit to the sovereignty of 
the state; it is the knowledge of the sovereignty 
of God....Thus the old doctrine that the 
state needs religion is no crafty device of princes 
who imagine that religion gives them a better 
hold on their subjects, but the basis of all true 
statesmanship. Where it is lacking there is no 
limit to the swperbia of the state, for there is 
only one remedy for superbia—the fear of God. 
How else shall the power which claims for itself 
the title of “supreme” realize its limits save in 
that most supreme power? By the will of the 
people? As if the will of the people could not it- 
self fall victim to that superbia! The unlimited 
sovereignty of the people and the unlimited sov- 
ereignty of the state are simply two forms of 
superbia, the one individualistic, the other 
totalitarian.5s 


Three centuries ago it was found that 
nothing could remove the divinity that 
hedged a king save the divinity of re- 
ligion when religion was ranged against 
him. Religious freedom was the first 
freedom. In our day again this proves 
true; or else, to the degree that it 
does not, there is live possibility 
that the first freedom may be the 
last. We in America who until now, ex- 
cept for occasional bad weather,’* have 
lived (to borrow an expression of Ches- 
terton’s) in a patch of peace like a dog in 
a patch of sunlight—we are likely to sup- 
pose that the strongest bulwark against 
tyranny would be rationally clear and 
popularly agreed to notions of natural 
law and natural human rights. These, if 
available, may be of indispensable as- 
sistance. Yet in the thick of things men 
have, like Elijah, had recourse to the 


55 Brunner, op. cit., p. 213. 


86 Hobbes’s famous definition of war and peace 
still holds true: “For war consisteth not in battle 
only, or the act of fighting, but in a tract of time 
wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently 
known. ... For as the nature of foul weather lieth 
not in a shower or two of rain, but in an inclination 
thereto of many days together; so the nature of war 
consisteth not in actual fighting, but in the known 
disposition thereto, during all the time there is no 
assurance to the contrary. All other time is peace 


(op. cit., Part I, chap. xiii, p. 161). 
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sovereignty of God as their court of first 
and last resort. Thus, European Chris- 
tians have discovered in Paul’s appar- 
ently ultra-conservative expression 
eryone must obey the authorities that 
are over him, for no authority can exist 
without the permission of God” (Rom. 
13:1), @ most powerful stimulus to re- 
sistance against tyrants who ordain 
themselves and live by their own permis- 
sion. They have understood that this jus- 
tification of earthly authority, rightly 
grasped, must be reduced to a simple 
corollary of the idea of “covenant.” 
With Paul they have seen that political 
power must be “God’s agent to do you 
good” (Rom. 13:4). Consequently, the 
cry has gone out: “To your tents, O 
Israel!”’ It remains impossible to con- 
ceive of any public contract with other 
gods or supreme rulers that would not be 
a violation of our first covenant. 

How to determine as basis for practi- 
cal, day-by-day decisions whether God 
or Ahab hold sway in the political arena 
or in relationships among nations places 
upon us all a most terrifying responsibil- 
ity, especially in democratic countries. 
Our proximate political allegiance calls 
for selecting among relative degrees of 
political idolatry and political atheism or 
degrees of superbia, by making reference 
to the absolute sovereignty of God dis- 
closed, or so Christians believe, in the old 
and new covenants. However admittedly 
problematic this may be, it has yet to be 
shown more difficult or less reasonable 
than gauging relative justice, relative 
natural law, relative degrees of value, 
and degrees of perfection against an as 
yet undisclosed absolute justice, absolute 
natural law, swmmum bonum, or final per- 
fection of a secular sort. If “value judg- 
ment” may do the one, “religious judg- 
ment’”’ centering in the covenant may be 
counted competent to do the other of 
these things. For biblically grounded 


thought, argument for democracy can 
never take the form of divinizing the will 
of the people or of primary reference to 
abstract values, standards of justice, or 
natural rights independent of the cove- 
nant in terms of which both God and men 
are supposed to rule when they rule legit- 
imately. It may be that the experience of 
the race enables us now to conclude that 
justice can rarely be achieved for long 
except through the exercise of creative 
intelligence and by implementing popu- 
lar consent with the procedures of de- 
mocracy. However, while justice may 
seldom arise except with these, it does not 
arise from them. It arises from conform- 
ity to covenant conditions commanded 
by the God of truth and righteousness by 
which measurement alone human con- 
sent and intelligence become right. 
These covenant conditions are summed 
up in the biblical notion of righteousness 
or justice. The idea of justice, therefore, 
provides the second element of a biblical 
political theory, intimately associated 
with the first. Covenant-centered “‘the- 
ologico-political” judgment finds guid- 
ance not only in the principle, ‘You shall 
have no other gods before me or beside 
me.” This would be a purely negative 
“protestant principle.” Political decision 
also should be guided by the righteous- 
ness of the God we know through the 
covenant. Before someone poses the 
question of the Euthyphro, whether the 
pious or holy is beloved by the gods be- 
cause it is holy or holy because it is be- 
loved by the gods, we must come to 
terms with the biblical notion of “‘right- 
eousness” or “justice,” in face of which 
no one raises Plato’s question but only 
hears and obeys or hears and does not. 
Rightly grasped, the idea of justice may 
also be reduced to a simple corollary of 
the idea of covenant. And “cofisenting”’ 
to the sovereignty of God manifestly 
means acknowledging his righteousness 
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or justice to be the sovereign rule of life. 
These two are, in fact, the same thing: 
obeying the covenant and doing justice, 
as can be plainly seen when both “‘cove- 
nant” and ‘justice’? are properly under- 
stood. The idea of justice should now be 


considered. 


Il. JUSTICE 


The Bible has been called “the book of 
God’s The “righteous- 
ness of God,’’ his judgment and his 
steadfast faithfulness to the covenant he 
makes with men, is not only frequently 
mentioned in the Bible but is its main 
theme. Yet while pointing this out, near 
the beginning of his book Justice and the 
Social Order Emil Brunner announces 
that he intends to use the word “‘justice”’ 
in a different sense from its biblical or, 
for that matter, from its ancient Greek 
meaning. 

When we moderns speak of justice, of just 
and unjust, we do not mean the sum total of all 


goodness or all virtue.... Both in ancient 
Greece and in the Bible the word just has a 


depth and scope which it has long since lost. 


When we speak of just and unjust, we have 
something far more restricted in mind than 
when we simply distinguish good from evil. ... 
No man of today but would find it strange if, 
because he was kindly, devout, charitable, 
grateful and God-fearing, he should be called 


just, as in the language of the Bible.s® 


Now we must of necessity go along with 
prevailing usage; and there is even some- 
thing to be gained in greater precision 
from restricting the meaning of words 
and using more of them. But in shuffling 
words we must see to it that nothing sig- 
nificant gets lost. Having narrowed the 
meaning of “justice,” Brunner then uses 
the word “love” for much of the ex- 
cluded meaning left over from the bibli- 
cal term and finds himself forced to write 
a chapter on the interstate commerce be- 
tween justice and love. No legitimate ex- 


57 Brunner, op. cit., p. 110. 88 [bid., p. 13. 
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ception can be taken to his statement in 
this connection that “love can only do 
more, it can never do less, than justice 
requires.”’ Nevertheless, it appears that 
restricting the scope of the meaning of 
the biblical term has actually restricted 
the scope of its operation and radically 
modified the weight and extent of its im- 
pingement upon what Brunner calls ‘“‘the 
world of systems.” “The state knows 
nothing of love,” Brunner quotes Barth 
with approval and himself goes on to 
comment: 


The man of love can only serve the state 
with justice. He must transform his love en- 


tirely (sic!] into justice for as long and insofar as 
he acts in the state. .. . But because no man, as 


a member of an institution, is only a member of 
an institution, but always and only a person, 
there is room for love even in the most imper- 
sonal of institutions, not in the actual activity of 
the institution itself, but “between the lines” 
[sic!].s9 


But was not the whole nation of Israel, 
with all her institutions, in every way 
bound to serve the cause of justice in its 
broadest and deepest meaning? What 
man nurtured in the Bible can be content 
with love effective only through the in- 
terstitial spaces? What prophetic voice 
announced that justice need not flow 
down like a mighty stream but only as a 
gentle spray? To re-view the biblical 
point of viewing which everyone is in 
daily danger of losing, it may be well for 
us to recover something of the larger 
meaning of the word “justice.” 

The righteousness of God and the jus- 
tice of men are ordinarily distinguished 
in the Bible. God’s righteousness acting 
in judgment is regularly designated by 
the word sedeg, while human justice for- 


mulated by judgments in courts of law ~ 


and given in informal custom is the pri- 
mary meaning of mishpat. To compre- 


hend the depth and scope of the biblical 
59 Ibid., p. 129, and chap. xv passim. 
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notion of “justice,” it is necessary first to 
distinguish these two kinds of justice— 
God’s judgmental righteousness and hu- 
man justice—and then to relate them de- 
cisively together, so that the meaning of 
God’s righteousness acting in judgment 
(sedeq) becomes normative for human 
justice (mishpat). 

Norman H. Snaith has conclusively 
demonstrated that the meaning of the 
righteous judgment of God (sedeg) in 
biblical thought has been invaded by the 
“vocabulary of salvation.” It follows 
from this that, in so far as divine right- 
eousness (sedeq) determines the nature 
of human justice (mishpat), the meaning 
of justice among men should be equally 
understood as bound to be concerned 
with salvation. 

“The revelation of the righteousness 
of God,” Amos Wilder writes, ‘means 
above all the enactment of his salva- 
tion.” 

In thy righteousness, rescue me and deliver me, 
Incline thy ear unto me and save me [Ps. 71:2]. 


Commenting on petitions such as this in 
the Psalms, Otto Baab points out the 
same connection of righteousness with 
salvation. ‘“The word evidently has the 
power to inspire in men an assurance 
that God will reply to their petitions for 
help under various circumstances. It is 
certainly not an abstract virtue or ethical 
attribute which is in question here; 
rather the very nature and work of God 
are at stake. When the whole being of God 
1s bent on salvation to men, then his right- 
eousness is operative.” As a consequence 
of linking God’s righteous judgments 
with his saving activity, the Bible knows 

6° Op. cit., chaps. iii and iv; “invading the salva- 
tion vocabulary,” p. 87. 

6: “New Testament Faith and Its Relevance To- 


day,” Shane Quarterly (Butler University), IX, No. 


2 (April, 1948), 98. He is here commenting on Paul’s 
use of the term but says, “‘it is often so used in the 


Old Testament.” 
Op. cit., p. 


nothing, or little, of any conflict between 
justice and love. “The antithesis which 
in dogmatics we are familiar with is a 
righteous and just God and yet a Saviour. 
The Old Testament puts it differently—a 
righteous God and therefore a Saviour.’’® 
The righteousness (sedeg) of God, then, 
actually borders on the meaning of 
hesed, or God’s keeping troth, his un- 
wavering faithfulness in keeping the 
covenant. The word usually translated 
“mercy” or “loving-kindness” means 
“fixed, determined, almost stubborn 
steadfastness,” “sure love,” “love un- 
swerving,” “fidelity, firmness, truth,” 
“firm adherence”’ and “‘determined faith- 
fulness to the covenant,” “the strength, 
the firmness, and the persistence of God’s 
sure love.’’®4 Such covenant love of God 
provides the measure for the sort of 
fidelity men are due to give to the cove- 
nant. In like manner the righteousness 
(sedeg) of God provides the measure of 
true justice for all human justice (mish- 
pat). 

The second part of this thesis, namely, 
that the idea of justice (mishpdat) has 
been invaded by the vocabulary of God’s 
righteousness (sedeq), requires more ex- 
tended comment, but it is equally appar- 
ent. The connecting link between divine 
righteousness and human justice is the 
covenant and the events believed to have 
occasioned Israel’s origin as a religious 
nation. The covenant promulgates the 
justice of God on earth. God’s righteous- 
ness becomes the plumb line for measur- 
ing the rightness of human relationships. 
Since the covenanted community has no 
charter for existence apart from God’s 
act, the foundation and constitution of 
her justice must be laid in his righteous- 
ness. The core of Old Testament ethic, its 

63 Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament (1904), 
Pp. 144, quoted by Robinson, of. cit., p. 70. 

4 Snaith, of. cit., pp. 125, 126, 128, 130, 141, and 


chap. v¥ passim. 
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central, organizing principle, is to be 
found underneath an abundance of ex- 
ternal codes of law in God’s active 
righteousness (sedeq) which through the 
covenant became ‘“‘the nature of the 
kingdom” (mishpat) (I Sam. 10:25). The 
laws and customs of the country should 
all be framed with decisive reference to 
“the God of gods and the Lord of lords, 
the great, mighty and awful God, who is 
never partial, and never takes a bribe, 
who secures justice for the orphan and 
the widow, and loves the resident alien in 
giving him food and clothing” (Deut. 
10:16-18). This standard immediately 
becomes a measure for what is expected 
in human affairs, as in Jeremiah’s com- 
ment on the renewal of the covenant in 
621 B.C. under King Josiah: 


Do justice [mishpat] and _ righteousness 
[s*dagah]; deliver the despoiled from the hands 
of the oppressor; commit no wrong or violence 
against the resident alien, the orphan, and the 
widow. 

Did not your father, as he ate and drank, 

Do justice and righteousness? 

Then all went well with him. 

He defended the cause of the poor and needy; 
Then all went well. 

Is not this how to know me? [Jer. 22:3, 15-16]. 


If God paid particular attention to the 
case of an enslaved people, as he did 
when he “smote Egypt,” if he pays spe- 
cial attention to the case of the poor and 
outcast, the widow and the orphan, the 
“sojourner”’ or resident alien, if he has ‘“‘a 
particular regard for the helpless ones of 
earth to rescue them from the clutches of 
those that are stronger than they,’ then 
there must be a corresponding quality in 
the life of his people so long as they re- 
main his people. In ancient Israel “the 
use of the land was subject to the welfare 
of the community’ by laws guarantee- 
ing family holdings in perpetuity (cf. the 
story of Naboth’s vineyard) and pro- 


$s Ibid., p. 87. 66 Burrows, op. cit., p. 302. 


hibiting the removal of ancient land- 
marks which fixed these holdings. All this 
was for the “common good.” Going be- 
yond this, the laws also included a con- 
cern for those who had no holdings in 
Israel, making “provision for the poor, 
for widows, and for resident aliens (who 
had no allotment in Israel). Their sup- 
port was secured by the laws of gleaning 
and the like.’ 

Numerous passages in scripture enjoin 
the doing of justice (mishpat) and right- 
eousness (sedeq) or define “what is 
good” or ‘‘what the Lord requires” as 
“only to do justice [mishpat| and to love 
kindness [hesed] and to walk humbly 
with your God” (Mic. 6:8). But in the 
face of these passages it might still be 
possible to contend that human justice 
was meant to be one thing and righteous- 
ness and mercy quite different things, 
even when the latter are also made nor- 
mative for what is done somewhere on 
earth. It may be that justice should pre- 
vail in courts of law or in the “‘worid of 
systems”’; while righteousness and mercy, 
measured according to God’s righteous- 
ness and covenant love but still enjoined 
upon men, should be effective only “be- 
tween the lines” in personal, extra-juridi- 
cal relationships. The simple juxtaposi- 
tion of the words “justice” and “right- 
eousness,” no matter how many times 
reiterated, would not be sufficient to 
show that righteousness penetrates the 
biblical definition of justice itself. The 
authors may simply be enumerating two 
different things, justice and righteous- 
ness, both of which go to make up “‘what 
is good.”” Righteousness may simply do 
more, never less, than justice. 

This suggestion falls to the ground, 
however, when we read of human justice 
(mishpat) in perfect parallelism with 
God’s righteousness acting in judgment 
(sedeq) or when the two words are inter- 
changed and used instead of each other. 
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The familiar words of Amos may be cited 

as an example: 

But let justice [mishpai] roll down like waters, 

And righteousness [s*dégéh] like a perennial 
stream [5:24]. 


Here plainly justice must be understood 

as the same thing as righteousness, ex- 

pressed differently in poetic parallel lines. 

Another instance of completely parallel 

meaning may be found in a psalm so 

juridical in its nature as to be entitled in 

the American translation, ‘“Long Live 

the King!” 

Give the king thy justice [mishpat], O God 

And thy righteousness [sidhqdth*kha*®] to the 
king’s son, 

That he may judge thy people with right 
[sedeq], 

And thine afflicted with justice [mishpai]! 

May the mountains bring the people peace, 

And the hills righteousness [s*d/dgah]! 

May he judge [yishpot{] the afflicted of the 
people, 

And give deliverance to the poor, 

And crush the oppressor [72: 1-4]. 


And again in “A Homily for ‘Divine’ 

Rulers”’: 

Give justice [shipht#it] to the weak and the 
orphan; 

Do right [hkasdigi*] by the afflicted and 
wretched; 

Set free the weak and needy 

Rescue them from the hands of the wicked 
[Ps. 82:3-4]. 


Moreover, in the ‘“‘charge to judges” 
near the beginning of Deuteronomy, the 
words for human and divine justice are 
interchanged, indicating to all respon- 
sible for delivering judgment ‘in the 
gate” that the only true human justice 
must be cut to the measure of God’s 
righteousness. “Hear the cases between 
your fellow country men, and judge 
aright (sedeg) between a man and his fel- 
low or the resident alien in his employ. 
You shall not show partiality in a case 


66@ Asterisk shows inflection of sedeg. 
666 Dagger shows inflection of mishpat. 


[mishpat|; you must hear high and low 
alike, standing in fear of no man; for the 
judgment [mishpat] is God’s” (Deut. 
1:16, 17). Here beyond question “‘judg- 
ing aright” in any case, true justice, re- 
ceives its decisive definition by reference 
to the standard of God’s righteous judg- 
ment. Human justice is entirely articu- 
lated with the justice of God. And the 
reason for this is also given: for the judg- 
ment (mishpat) is ultimately God’s. 

For when thy judgments [mishpdatékha| come 

down to the earth, 

The inhabitants of the world learn righteousness 

[sedeq] [Isa. 26:9]. 

While this passage from Isaiah may not 
be so exactly juridical in its import as 
that from Deuteronomy, it provides an- 
other instance of the confluence of divine 
and human justice in their biblical mean- 
ings. 

In the light of these and doubtless 
many other crucial passages in the Bible, 
it cannot be denied that the idea of jus- 
tice, and precisely that sort of justice se- 
cured through political and other institu- 
tions, has been invaded by what right- 
eousness on God’s part means. The 
connection of justice and righteousness, 
or justice and mercy, by simple enumera- 
tion in countless other passages cannot, 
then, be entirely fortuitous.” 

These qualities, justice (mishpdat), 
righteousness (sedeg), and mercy (hesed), 
which are to be distinguished on first be- 
ginning to understand the Bible prove on 
closer inspection not at all clearly distin- 
guishable in their meaning and never 
separable in fact. Perhaps their meanings 
never entirely coalesce into bare iden- 
tity, but they infect one another, and 
this influence runs in the direction from 

67 For example, in Zech. 7:9-10: “Render true 
judgments [mishpdt], and practice kindness and 
mercy [chesed] each toward his brother. Do not op- 
press the widow and the orphan, the resident alien, 


and the poor; and let none of you devise in your 
heart wickedness against your brother.” 
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God manward. The situation is not un- 
like that in the early Platonic dialogues 
which discuss the unity of all the virtues 
with one another and with the “knowl- 
edge of the good.”” Temperance and wis- 
dom, courage and justice and holiness, 
are found at least to cohere with one an- 
other in a remarkable way, although 
Socrates is reluctant to draw the conclu- 
sion that they are absolutely one and the 
same. Laches and Socrates begin by re- 
stricting their discussion to a part of vir- 
tue, namely, courage; this they thought a 
more manageable topic; but they are 
forced in the end to the conclusion that 
true courage, rightly understood as in- 
volving knowledge of good and evil, in- 
cludes in some sense the whole of virtue. 
Temperance and all the other virtues, it 
can at least be said, are to be found some- 
where in the same region with one an- 
other and “‘somewhere in the region” of 
the knowledge of the good. Even more 
strongly for the biblical viewpoint it 
must be asserted that “justice” is no re- 
stricted part of “what is good” (Mic. 
6:8) but definitely to be found some- 
where in the region of “the knowledge of 
God”; and “Is not this how to know 
me?”—to “do justice and righteous- 
ness,” to “defend the cause of the poor 
and needy” (Jer. 22:15, 16). In the Re- 
public, when it is discovered that tem- 
perance “extends to the whole, and runs 
through all the notes of the scale,” in- 
stead of residing in a part of the soul or in 
one special class in the state, Socrates an- 
nounces that beyond doubt justice will 
also be found somewhere in this same 
country.” In like manner, biblical writers 
always locate justice somewhere in the 
saine country with righteousness. Having 
discovered the meaning of justice, Plato 
defines its opposite as at once the oppo- 
site of every virtue: ‘““Must not injustice 
be a strife which arises among the three 


68 The Charmides. 69 Republic 432 (Jowett). 


principles—a meddlesomeness, and inter- 
ference, and rising up of a part of the soul 
against the whole, an assertion of unlaw- 
ful authority, which is made by a rebel- 
lious subject against a true prince, of 
whom he is the natural vassal,—what is 
all this confusion and delusion but injus- 
tice, and intemperance and cowardice and 
ignorance, and every form of vice??? With 
equal eloquence a biblical author might 
have exclaimed, ‘‘What is injustice but 
unrighteousness, faithlessness, showing 
no mercy, and a famine of the knowledge 
of God in the land?”’ Without doubt, 
“doing justice” (Mic. 6:8) means “doing 
God’s will as it has been made clear in 
past experience”” of his enacted salva- 
tion and covenant faithfulness. At least 
there is in the Bible what Plato would 
have called a “participation,” ‘“com- 
munion,” or “presence”’ of justice, right- 
eousness, and mercy with one another or 
‘{mitation” one of another; and this in- 
fluence runs from God’s justice toward 
man’s justice. Justice (mishpai) means 
what we today call justice irradiated by the 
character of God’s righteousness (sedeq). 
We must wrench our minds around 
from supposing that all the poor and 
weak of the earth need is “equality be- 
fore the law” or justice in the sense of 
equal opportunity and the devil take the 
hindmost. It may be they have already 
received this and still have “gone to the 
wall.” Instead, partiality for them lies at 
the heart of the biblical notion of justice; 
this shows the influence of the vocabu- 
lary of salvation. 
. .. His delight will be in the fear of the Lord 
He will not judge by that which his eyes see, 
Nor decide by that which his ears hear; 
But with justice [sedeg], will he judge [shaphatf] 
the needy, 
And with fairness decide for the poor of the land 
[Isa. 11 :3-4q]. 


7° Thid. 444 (italics mine). 
7 Snaith, of. cit., p. 96. 
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This is what Jeremiah calls “strict justice 

[mishpat]” (7:5) but not what we today 

call strict justice. 

Morning by morning give righteous judgment 
[mishpat] 

And deliver the despoiled from the hand of the 
oppressor [Jer. 21:12]. 


It is notable that the prophet Nathan did 
not rebuke King David for violating jus- 
tice in some equal or narrow sense or for 
breaking an ordinance of nature, reason, 
or society. He charged him, a man of 
power, with violating the covenant obli- 
gation of “mercy” to one weaker than 
he, because, taking the words from 
David’s own mouth, “He showed no 
pity’ (II Sam. 12:6). A sin against 
“mercy,” David himself acknowledged, 
was the same thing as a sin against the 
righteous Lord of Israel (II Sam. 12:13). 
The righteous king became the prototype 
for the Messiah of God; just so, there is 
something messianic, something of ex- 
traordinary and unexpected helpfulness, 
at the heart of the biblical notion of 
justice. 

Old Testament ethics reaches perhaps 
its highest expression in Job’s “negative 
confession,” an apologia pro vita sua: 

“If I set at nought the cause of my male or 
female slave 


When they strove with me; 
Then what shall I do when God arises? 


“Tf I withheld ought from the desire of the poor, 
And caused the eyes of the widow to grow dim; 
Or ate my portion alone, 

And the orphan did not eat of it— 


If I saw any perishing for lack of clothing, 

And there was no covering for the needy; 

If his loins did not bless me, 

And from the fleece of my sheep he did not 
keep himself warm; 

If I shook my fist at the orphan, 

Because I saw my help in the gate; 

May my shoulder-blade drop from the shoul- 
der, 

And my arm be broken from the socket. 


“Tf I rejoiced at the calamity of him who hated 
me, 
And was elated when evil came upon him— 


“Verily the men of my household said, 
‘Is there anyone that has not been satisfied 
with his meat?’ 


The stranger did not lodge in the street; 
I opened my doors to the wayfarer. 


“O that one would listen to me! 
Here is my signature! Let the Almighty an- 

swer me!” [Job 31:13-14, 16-17, 19-22, 20, 

31-32, 35]. 
Whoever imagines that religion adds to 
ethics only the threat of supernaturally 
administered punishment has simply 
never read the Bible. 

Men who on their side are ordinarily 
only fitfully faithful to their covenant ob- 
ligations derive knowledge of the true 
meaning of human “justice” or “right- 
eousness” from the measure of God’s 
righteousness and not from anything 
they themselves think or do. The right- 
eousness of God gives a supernatural 
measure for all things just or unjust, not 
in some other world, but precisely in this 
unrighteous world of human affairs where 
man’s faithfulness is like a morning cloud 
(Hos. 6:4). The Hebrew prophets are 
frequently praised for their passion or 
zeal for justice; they also are noteworthy 
for their understanding of the very mean- 
ing of justice. Prophetic morality indeed 
rests upon a discovery of “the neighbor” 
which Jesus fulfils, and this was true pre- 
cisely for the reason that both Jesus and 
the prophets measure what is just and 
right by the righteousness of God and not 
by any human standard. The biblical 
norm for sound ethical conduct tends to 
leave behind all prudential reference to 
enlightened self-interest, all reference 
also to mutual participation in the com- 
mon good, overleaping even the criterion 
of membership in the chosen people of 
God to include concern for the alien who 
has no holding. Justice or righteousness 
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“shows a persistent tendency to topple 
over into benevolence, and easily to have 
special reference to those who stand in 
dire need of a Helper.’’” Biased in favor 
of the helpless, “justice” means care for 
the poor, the orphans, the widows, and 
aliens resident in the land. Why? Because 
the Bible measures what is required of 
man against the perfect righteousness of 
an utterly faithful, savior-God. Right- 
eousness requires that the sojourner in 
the land of promise be cared for, even as 
God cared for Israel during her days of 
sojourning in Egypt when he unexpect- 
edly and without their meriting it saved 
them from slavery. Israel is enjoined to 
have regard for the “sojourner’’ not be- 
cause he is due very much but because he 
is in need: the standard is a supernatural 
measure, remembering that Israel herself 
was once a sojourner in Egypt and God 
then had a care for her which did not cal- 
culate her merit. This is the sense, the ex- 
treme sense, in which it is true to say that 
“the relationship between Israel and 
Yahweh did not begin to be moral in the 
eighth century; it began to be moral 
when it began to exist.’’75 

Indeed, from the standpoint of biblical 
religion, the motive for righteousness 
cannot be limited to the respect or obedi- 
ence owed to divine authority. There is 
reverence and obedience enough. But the 
people of the covenant acted primarily 
from a total response to God which may 
be described as grateful obedience or obe- 
dient gratitude; and, of the two, grati- 
tude was more fundamental, since God 
had first delivered Israel from bondage in 
Egypt before ever there was a nation to 
receive his law. This extraordinary right- 
eousness of God which held them in al- 
legiance and obligation gave rise in turn, 
when applied as standard for man’s con- 
duct, to the distinctive definition of 
righteousness or justice by biblical writ- 

72 Thid., p. 97. 73 Robinson, op. cit., p. 65. 


ers. It produced the succession of the 
prophets and led to several subsequent 
revisions of the law code before legalism 
finally triumphed over righteousness in 
official Judaism after the Exile and in the 
days of Jesus. 

The conception of justice in the Bible 
is therefore radically different from any 
other which has commended itself to the 
human mind. In one type of justice, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, “the Jaw looks only 
to the difference created by the injury 
and treats the men as previously equal” 
where, for example, the one commits, the 
other suffers, the crime of robbery. 
“Arithmetical” or ‘corrective’ justice 
demands that the “equality” of the pre- 
vious relationship of private individuals 
with one another be exactly restored: to 
each according to what he had. When, 
however, it is a question of the distribu- 
tion of common property or public bene- 
fits, the shares should bear the same pro- 
portion to one another as did the original 
contributions. “For if the persons are not 
equal they must not have equal shares; in 
fact this is the very source of all the quar- 
relling and wrangling in the world, when 
either they who are equal have and get 
awarded to them things not equal, or 
being not equal those things which are 
equal.’’’4 “Distributive” justice takes ac- 
count of the actual proportionate in- 
equalities of men: to each according to 
his contribution, according to his “stake 
in the community.” 

In contrast, the biblical notion of jus- 
tice may be summed up in the principle: 
to each according to the measure of his 

74 Nicomachean Ethics 1131a (“Everyman” ed., 
p. 107). Brunner uses a thoroughly Christianized 
form of Aristotle’s “distributive justice” when he 
calculates “what is due” the heavy laborer, the ex- 
pectant mother, or the little old crippled lady stand- 
ing in line. Aristotle put the stress on inequality of 
contribution in determining what is just, while for 
Brunner the accent falls on inequality of need and 


difference, not superiority, of function (op. cit., Part 
D. 
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real need, not because of anything hu- 
man reason can discern inherent in the 
needy, but because his need alone is the 
measure of God’s righteousness toward 
him. Such justice or righteousness is pri- 
marily neither “corrective” nor “dis- 
tributive,” as in the Greek view, but “re- 
demptive,” with special bias in favor of 
the helpless who can contribute nothing 
at all and are in fact ‘“‘due”’ nothing. Jus- 
tice does not depend upon a person’s 
stake in the community. To the con- 
trary, his stake in the community, the 
very fact that, although an alien or a for- 
gotten man, he comes in effect to belong 
or still belongs to the community, this 
depends on ‘‘justice” being done. Such 
righteousness does not derive its nature 
from some already existing proportionate 
connection individuals have with one an- 
other in view of some common good. 
There took place, of course, a good deal 
of corrective justice ‘in the gate” where 
justice was meted out in Israel. There 
was also much concern through laws reg- 
ulating the inheritance of family prop- 
erty to maintain every family’s stake in 
the community. Still biblical justice was 
never primarily concerned with devising 
some method or other for calculating 
what is a man’s “‘due.” 

The tradition of redemptive justice 
patterned after the prototype of divine 
justice Jesus carries on, completing the 
tendency of ‘‘justice’”’ to topple over into 
benevolence, fulfilling the fundamental 
idea in the religious ethics of the Old 
Testament yet entirely nullifying the 
law. ‘When Jesus said ‘Give to him who 
begs of thee, and do not turn away from 
him who wants to borrow from thee’ 
(Matt. 5:42), itis... but an exact sum- 
mary of what [the Jews] laid down as pre- 
scribed by divine law. To lend to a 
would-be borrower is not optional but 
obligatory, and no less obligatory to give 
to the poor according to the measure of 


his need and to the ability of the giver.’’’s 
Indeed, Jesus seems to have overturned 
the normal human sense of justice (the 
law written on the heart) and to have ap- 
proved what Aristotle called “the very 
source of all the quarrelling and wrangling 
in the world,’”’ when he condemned the 
begrudging of generosity and the grum- 
bling protests of laborers who had worked 
all day long in the vineyard, who bore the 
burden of the day and the scorching heat, 
and who quite naturally objected when 
they received no more wages than those 
who worked for only one hour in the cool 
of the evening (Matt. 20:1-16): they, 
being not equal, received equal pay. 
This idea of justice or righteousness, 
which strictly speaking never first oc- 
curred to the mind of any man but repre- 
sents in human thought a prolongation of 
the righteousness of God, found expres- 
sion in moral theology during the Middle 
Ages in a way that must seem alien to all 
modern thought, which bases justice on 
the natural rights of man and not on any 
supernatural measure. Almsgiving was 
not then considered a special deed of 
“charity” but a ‘“‘due”’ part of ‘“‘justice’’; 
failure to give alms to the poor meant 
more than a refusal of benevolence, it was 
a violation of justice, the sort of justice 
“due to be given” from the controlling 
love of Christ to anyone in need. Conse- 
quently medieval Christian theologians 
justified “theft” in cases of dire distress 
when anyone who had a superfluity of 
goods refused to act “justly.” A poor 
man who took by stealth or force what 
he and his family very greatly needed 
was not utterly condemned as a thief, al- 
though such an act by itself could not 
rightly or altogether restore the justice 
which in the first place should have been 
practiced. This viewpoint in medieval 


78 G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of 


the Christian Era: The Age of the Tannaim (1927), 
II, 168. 
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moral theology was quite in line with 
Jesus’ teaching, “Beware of practicing 
your piety “righteousness,” 
“‘justice’’] before men in order to be seen 
by them. ... Thus when you give alms 
...” (Matt. 6:1, 2).”° The expression “go 
to the wall” originally arose from the fact 
that feeble or lame people standing dur- 
ing services in a medieval church had to 
go to the wall or be helped to the wall 
where were located the only benches they 
might rest on. “Going to the wall’ has 
too often quite another meaning. Thus 
wherever and whenever it appears, the 
biblical conception of righteousness 
strikes contrast and awakes conflict with 
ordinary notions of justice on account of 
essentially “how much more” (Matt. 7: 
11; Luke 11:13) it does than others. 

In line with the standpoint of the 
Bible generally, Jesus’ conception of the 
righteousness required of men was cut to 
fit his understanding of God’s love. 
“,.I say to you, Love your enemies 
and pray for those who persecute you, so 
that you may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven, for he makes his sun rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust... . You, 
therefore, must be perfect, as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:44, 45, 
48). These words have been translated, 
“Be therefore all including (in your good 
will), even as your heavenly Father in- 
cludes all.”’?7 Since numerical inclusive- 
ness is not the main point, it would be 
more in rapport with the immediate con- 
text to render them, ‘Be therefore en- 
tirely indifferent to the qualities of char- 
acter in particular men which usually 
elicit preference or lack of preference for 
them”’; or, what is the same thing, “Be 
therefore completely self-giving and re- 


76 Revised Standard Version. 


77 C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels: A New Trans- 
lation (New York: Harper & Bros., 1933). 


demptive in any single case of your good 
will, even as your heavenly Father dis- 
interestedly cares for all.” Such love finds 
the neighbor out and acts righteously to- 
ward him. In any case, we see here plain- 
ly the source of the strenuous perfec- 
tionism in the teachings of Jesus, the 
origin and foundation of love so abso- 
lutely free as his, yet so absolutely de- 
manding. Revising a statement of Albert 
Schweitzer’s,”* we may say that the bib- 
lical idea of the righteousness of God was 
the crater from which, when stirred into 
renewed action by apocalypticism, burst 
forth the flame of the eternal religion of 
love. 

In passing beyond Jesus to the first 
Christians, we have only to notice as far 
as concerns ethics that Jesus has become 
“the righteousness of God”’ for them. In- 
stead of simply saying “‘the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of Moses 
and the covenant,” Christians add a sig- 
nificant reference to “the God and 
Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” In this sense, Christian ethics 
and Christian political theory must be 
decisively and entirely christocentric. No 
one who thinks biblically of “the right- 
eousness of God” and also thinks Chris- 
tianly of Jesus Christ as the righteous- 
ness of God can possibly imagine that 
this has reference only, or even mainly, 
to some matters of importance simply 
for otherworldly or “interstitial” salva- 
tion. Jesus Christ was either not the 
righteousness of God or not the righteous- 
ness of God or else he counts for more 
than love “between the lines” or among 
the ruins. 

Jesus Christ must be kept at the heart 
of all Christian thinking about justice— 


78 “The late Jewish Messianic world-view is the 
crater from which burst forth the flame of the eternal 
religion of love” (Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life 
and Thought [New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933], 
p. 18). 
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and precisely that sort of justice which 
should prevail in the ‘“‘world of systems,”’ 
in this world and not some other. On this 
there can be no variation, as long as he 
discloses “righteousness of God”’ to men. 
Christians have varied, of course, in ways 
of formulating their ideas about Christ as 
God’s righteousness. Yet for all their own 
different theologies, New Testament au- 
thors were driven with remarkable una- 
nimity to affirm the lordship of Christ. 
This means that no limitation can be put 
upon the scope of his rule. Jesus Christ is 
Lord (Phil. 2:10), “the image of the in- 
visible God, the first born of all creation, 
for in him all things were created, in 
heaven and on earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or authorities—all things 
were created through him and for him. 
He is before all things, and in him all 
things hold together” (Col. 1:15-17), 
“all things were made through him, and 
without him was not anything made that 
was made” (John 1:3).7? How can the 
state and human justice know nothing of 
love, if in Him all things hold together? 
The kingship of Christ (Luther) demands 
the assertion and the acknowledgment of 
his righteousness or justice as the sover- 
eign rule of no less than the whole of life 
and instant practice of the same. Other- 
wise we deny his lordship, which was not 
the covenant we were “commanded.” “Is 
not this to know me?’’—to commit no 
wrong or violence against the alien 
Arabs resident in the land of Israeli, to 
defend the cause of the poor and needy 
and “second-class citizens” in this 
“Christian” land, to deliver the despoiled 
from the hands of the oppressor? (Jer. 
22:3, 15-16). Is not this the cause justice 
should serve? Men and nations in the 
present day in whose memory the He- 
brew-Christian ethical heritage still lives 
79 Revised Standard Version. 


have special responsibility before God 
for the kind of justice they do. 


“You only have I known, of all the families of 
the earth”; 
Therefore will I punish you for all your wrong- 
doing [Amos 3:2]. 


To whom more has been given, of them 
more is required. 

The reason Brunner has such difficulty 
in relating love to “the world of sys- 
tems” is that in purging love of selfish 
concern for one’s own rights he tends to 
eliminate from it also all enlightened con- 
cern for the neighbor’s right. Like Tolstoi 
he seems to think that a love which by 
nature has no selfish partiality can find 
no reason for ever preferring the cause of 
one neighbor to that of another but must 
serve them all at random or as they hap- 
pen to come. Consequently, Brunner 
concludes, ‘‘Love in itself establishes no 
order, on the contrary when it is about 
its business it transcends all orders, all 
laws. It enquires neither into its own 
right nor into those of others, for to all it 
gives itself, whole and undivided and be- 
yond all limits.’’*° But love which is un- 
selfish need not therefore be unreasoning 
or unenlightened or accept no distinc- 
tions in its vocational obligations. It is 
true that love which does not inquire into 
its rights need not wait on determining 
the just rights of another against one’s 
self. But such love, itself whole and undi- 
vided and limitless, will need to know all 
that can be known about “the others,” 
since in actual life not all of them can be 
served effectively. Love which seeks not 
its own may very well seek the neighbor’s 
own. It must establish some order and to 
do so may employ any available way of 
determining what the neighbor’s own 
may be in comparison with another. Once 
this is allowed, then nothing in the na- 


8° Brunner, of. cit., p. 50 (italics mine). 
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ture of biblical ‘‘justice’”’ prevents it from 
becoming “‘worldly justice.” Such justice 
may be defined as what Christian love 
does when confronted by two or more 
neighbors. Justice perhaps means treat- 
ing similar cases similarly (Aristotle’s 
corrective justice) when a Christian 
judges, not between himself and_ his 
neighbor, but between two or more 
neighbors; or it may even mean treating 
them dissimilarly, taking into account 
essential inequalities between them (Aris- 
totle’s distributive justice), preferring 
some to others especially on account of 
their manifest good will and potential 
neighbor-regarding service. 

It cannot be too often said or too 
strongly emphasized that biblical ‘“‘jus- 
tice,” when it begins to establish some 
order, can make use of any of the ideas or 
norms for determining ‘worldly justice” 
which happen to be convincing, or, if 
necessary, it can get along without them. 
Justice demands, “To each according to 
the measure of his real need, because this 
alone is the measure of God’s righteous- 
ness toward him.” This in turn poses the 
problem: How shall the neighbor’s real 
need be determined, and what adjust- 
ment should be made among the compet- 
ing needs and claims of many neighbors? 
Impelled by its own concern for more 
than one neighbor to find some answer to 
this question, biblical justice makes 
coalition with various rational norms of 
justice on natural law, but concordats it 
makes with none. The fact that biblical 
justice never admits any other concep- 
tion of justice into an equal partnership 
appears even in Brunner; for, before 
changing love into the small coin of Aris- 
totelian justice, Brunner in fact baptizes 
Aristotle and to great extent Christian- 
izes his justice.** 

The present writer happens to be con- 


81 Cf. supra, n. 74. 


vinced that, more than Aristotle or natu- 
ral-law theory, Rousseau’s notion of the 
general will gives a clue to the nature of 
minimal justice in the ordering of human 
relationships.** The least that justice 
should do is to establish orders having 
“objective generality” and enact laws 
applying equally to all, so that “the con- 
ditions are the same for all; and, this 
being so, no one has an interest in making 
them burdensome to others.’’*’ This is 
that justice of which it may be said, 
“Love can only do more, it can never do 
less, than justice requires.’’ Biblical ‘‘jus- 
tice,” itself concerned to treat similar 
cases (my own and my neighbor’s) dis- 
similarly, can never do less than treat a 
number of neighbors similarly when com- 
paring their needs (not with my own but) 
with one another and when arranging 
some stable order of life in which they all 
may live. A will to make the burdens 
lighter upon those in need of help cer- 
tainly includes as part of itself a will not 
to make the conditions more burdensome 
on some than on others. Willingness to 
give must surely first renounce special 
claims for the self and conquer the inter- 
est we all have in making the conditions 
lighter for ourselves and by comparison 
more burdensome for others. When this 
has been accomplished, biblical justice 
goes on to do more than Rousseau’s jus- 
tice. 

These two parts of justice find support 
in the religious man’s personal existence 
before God. With whatever judgment 
you judge, you shall be judged; what 
measure you mete, it shall be measured 
to you again! At the crucial point where 
selfishness tempts us to make an excep- 
tion of ourselves, God stands as a threat- 


82 Cf, Paul Ramsey, ‘‘The Theory of Democracy: 
Ty 


Idealistic or Christian?” Ethics, LVI, No. 4 (July, 
1946), 251-66. 


83 Rousseau, op. cit., Book I, chap. vi, p. 15. 
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ening witness of our existence. His judg- 
ment insures that we do no less than bear 
our equal burden, that we at least do not 
make exceptions of ourselves. Since 
whatever measure we apply rebounds on 
us again, no one has an interest in mak- 
ing law or institutions more burdensome 
to others. The religious man’s under- 
standing of his own personal existence 
“before’”’ God guarantees widespread and 
persistent acceptance of a “this-applies- 
to-me” attitude which must undergird 
every effective effort to establish justice. 
It has frequently been affirmed that the 
main individualistic elements of secular 
democratic theory, natural rights, the 
dignity of man, etc., historically may be 
traced to their source in the religious tra- 
dition of the West. Equally likely (and 
equally difficult to demonstrate) is the 
connection between the “objective gen- 
erality”’ of law and a religious sense of the 
inescapable and universal judgment of 
God, between “equality of application” 
and equality before God, between will- 
ingness to be no more than equal to an- 
other before the law and the acknowledg- 
ment that we are no more than equal 
before God. This demands minimal jus- 
tice on earth, however far such justice 
exceeds our actual performance. 

God’s righteous judgment (sedeq) 
places the stress elsewhere, as in Jesus’ 
parable of the servant whom a merciful 
king released from debt to the fantastic 
amount of ten million dollars who never- 
theless insisted that his fellow-servant 
pay in full a debt of twenty dollars. 
“Then his master called him in and said 
to him, ‘You wicked slave! I canceled all 
that debt of yours when you entreated 
me. Ought you not to have taken pity on 
your fellow-slave, as I did on you?” 
(Matt. 18:32, 33). From this story it is 
evident that righteousness which for it- 
self claims nothing may yet for the sake 


of another claim everything, that any- 
one who unhesitatingly and times with- 
out number renounces “what is due” 
when he himself alone bears the brunt of 
such a decision may nevertheless turn 
full circle and insist with utter severity 
that the neighbor receive what is due him 
in terms of righteousness, in terms of 
mishpat which pronounces judgment on 
men and institutions that are not slanted 
toward love. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be too often 
said or too strongly emphasized that bib- 
lical justice, which enters into alliance 
with ancillary conceptions of justice for- 
mulated by Aristotle, natural-law theory, 
Rousseau, or anyone else, can perfectly 
well get along without them if such rea- 
sonably accredited notions of justice be 
not forthcoming. Man may be not Homo 
sapiens but Homo faber, human reason 
“technical reason.’’ If this be so, then in 
making law and fabricating systems of 
justice man must build his little systems 
and establish orders of life without the 
guidance of “first principles” or any sort 
of natural justice but not without Jus- 
tice; for ultimately laws are not right 
simply because they are spontaneous or 
natural or rational rather than pragmati- 
cally devised, according to the positive 
theory of law;** they are just to the de- 
gree in which they accord with the justice 
of God made known through covenant. 
From this even the technical, legislating 
reason of Homo faber may know “what is 
good” and the meaning of “doing jus- 
tice.” Man, that “most religious of ani- 
mals,’’*> should construct his systems of 
law having in mind the righteousness of 
God, whether he also has capacity for 
“first principles” or not. Then all will go 
well with him. 


84 Cf. Ellul, op. cit., chap. iii, sec. 1. 
85 Plato Timaeus 41. 
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THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF THE PRACTICAL FIELD 
W. BARNETT BLAKEMORE* 


purpose of this article is to dis- 

cuss problems that underlie the or- 
ganization of the “practical field”’ 
within a seminary curriculum. Primarily 
it will be an essay to arrive at a concep- 
tion of the practical field. Such a concep- 
tion might be derived in one of several 
ways. The derivation might begin by 
examining the life of contemporary 
churches and then seeking an analysis of 
what is found there. It might begin with 
a theological conception of the Christian 
faith and deduce therefrom what Chris- 
tian practice in all its branches should be. 
Those two methods will play a part in the 
ensuing discussion. However, its main 
stream of inquiry will be a third one, 
which takes advantage of the fact that 
for many decades and in many seminaries 
the practical field has long been sub- 
jected to organization of various sorts. It 
is not to be supposed that all this work of 
the past will not render significant in- 
sights upon inquiry. The essay rests, 
therefore, upon a comparative examina- 
tion of several historic and contemporary 
conceptions and organizations of the 
practical field in its entirety and in its re- 
lationship to the rest of the theological 
curriculum. From this study there devel- 
op typologies of both the theological cur- 
riculum as a whole and of the practical 
field. The essay next moves to a concep- 


*W. B. Blakemore, Jr., Ph.D., is dean of the 
Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chi- 
cago, having assumed that position in 1945 following 
four years on the Federated Theological Faculty. 
This article was prepared as a preliminary document 
for the Workshop on the Practical Field, sponsored 
by a committee of seminary presidents and deans, 
and held in Evanston, Illinois, in June, 1949. 


tion of the practical field in its unity and 
will close by suggesting principles for the 
structure of the field which the writer be- 
lieves does full justice to the concerns 
which have been historically those of the 
“practical field.” 


I 


In recent years considerable confusion 
has existed within the seminaries regard- 
ing the presentation and teaching of 
courses within the “practical field.” 
There are at least two strands to the con- 
fusion; and, while they are interdepend- 
ent, they can be abstracted from each 
other for purposes of discussion. Certain 
aspects of the confusion are plainly ped- 
agogical: ‘““How do we teach in this 
area?” But other aspects of the confusion 
are organizational: “How shall the total 
body of materials which constitute this 
area be organized?” The matter of or- 
ganization involves at least the two as- 
pects of the distribution of the total ma- 
terials into courses and the ordering of 
courses into a curriculum. It is ultimate- 
ly upon the curricular problem that the 
attention of this article is centered. 

The idea of a practical field has an in- 
teresting history. Its roots are to be 
found in Aristotle’s distinction between 
speculative and practical sciences. When 
Aristotelianism flowed into medieval 
Christianity, the theologians came across 
what is often called a “learned question” 
and began to be troubled by it. In other 
words, having read Aristotle, they asked 
themselves as theologians: “Is theology 
a speculative or a practical science?” 
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There is no need to review the medieval 
debate on the question. Suffice it to say 
that Thomas Aquinas asserted that theol- 
ogy is both speculative and practical. 

The consequence of this debate, how- 
ever, was that it lodged in theological 
minds a set of concepts which would al- 
low a distinction between the speculative 
and practical areas of theology. Aquinas 
undoubtedly meant that any area of 
theology has both speculative and prac- 
tical aspects; he probably never intended 
to make a contrast between speculative 
and practical areas within theology. Inthe 
sense in which he had meant the terms 
“speculative” and “‘practical,”’ soteriology 
and liturgics (if these disciplines as such 
had been known to him) would both have 
been considered equally speculative and 
equally practical. In other words, he 
would not have said that soteriology be- 
longs to the speculative branch of theol- 
ogy while liturgics belongs to the branch 
of practical theology. In fact, it was nearly 
five hundred years aiter Aquinas that 
“practical theology” as a distinctive 
branch of theological studies became a 
common conception; and, when it did so, 
it was primarily within Protestantism that 
it emerged. 

Within Roman Catholicism, “prac- 
tical theology” as a branch of theological 
studies is relatively unknown. The traci- 
tion of curricular organization within 
Roman Catholicism has largely pro- 
ceeded without the use of this concep- 
tion, and within Protestantism those 
communions most influenced by the 
Catholic tradition have also proceeded 
without recourse to the conception of 
“practical theology.” There is at least 
one seminary affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools 
whose curricular organization obviously 
stands within what shall hereinafter be 
called the ‘‘Catholic’’ type. In this type 


of curriculum the following categories 
are the usual ones: 


Old Testament Spiritual or ascetic 


New Testament theology 

Patristics Canon law 

Symbolic and dogmatic Church history 
theology Liturgiology 


Moral theology 


It is important to recognize that it is not 
possible to redistribute these nine or ten 
different fields under the four fields of 
biblical, historical, theological, and prac- 
tical studies which typify what shall 
hereinafter be called the classical Protes- 
tant quadrivium. The traditional Cath- 
olic curriculum and the traditional Prot- 
estant curriculum rest on different under- 
standings of the nature of Christianity to 
begin with. Conceivably the nine areas of 
Catholic study taken in their entirety 
comprise the same total body of materi- 
al included within the classical Protes- 
tant organization, but the two principles 
of organization of this common material 
are so different that the major categories 
of one cannot be redistributed under the 
major categories of the other. 

The second major tradition for struc- 
turing the theological curriculum is the 
already mentioned classical Protestant 
quadrivium. There are numerous semi- 
naries whose curriculums follow this gen- 
eral pattern. However, it must be pointed 
out that historically there have been at 
least three major emphases within this 
pattern. 

As the quadrivium emerged, there was 
considerable debate regarding the pri- 
macy and order of the four fields. In a 
highly biblicist community all theologi- 
cal study was considered subject to bibli- 
cal principles. In the schools of such a 
community the biblical field was given 
first place, with exegesis at the center of 
the curriculum. All else—doctrine, phi- 
losophy of the history of the church, 
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homiletics, and every other practical ac- 
tivity of the church—had to be judged 
in terms of the Bible. 

A second principle of order within the 
quadrivium has been provided histori- 
cally by an emphasis upon orthodox 
doctrine as the ruling principle. In such 
a curriculum systematic theology is seen 
as the source of principles in terms of 
which all else must be understood. 

The third such source of governing 
principles is obviously historical studies. 
From this point of view positive histori- 
cal realities are given primacy as the 
source of norms for all else in the cur- 
riculum. 

These three emphases obviously re- 
flect the history of theology during the 
past century during which “evangelical,”’ 
“orthodox,” and “historic” points of 
view, each in its own turn, rose to some 
eminence and each of which demon- 
strated a tendency to “‘imperialize”’ over 
the balance of the curriculum by con- 
sidering itself the fountainhead of theolog- 
ical knowledge." 

These three traditions still influence 
the structure of the curriculums of con- 
temporary seminaries, even though their 
dominant theological positions are differ- 
ent from those of a century ago. The in- 
fluence is probably only half understood 
by the faculties responsible for the cur- 
riculums; these men often proceed with 
what they inherit in terms of curriculum 
structure and do not always feel it nec- 
essary to reshape the whole curriculum 
in terms of their newer points of view. 
The influence of these traditional em- 
phases is further obscured by the custom 


« The discussion up to this point of this section 
rests upon material to be found in the theological 
encyclopedias produced at the end of the last century. 
Especially good for its survey of the curriculum de- 
bate of the last century is J. F. Rabiger, Encyclopae- 
dia of Theology (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1884), 
Vol. I, passim, but note especially the chart on p. 


3°97. 


which characterizes the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools? and the 
institutions connected with it of always 
dealing with items respecting curriculum 
in the biblical, historical, theological, and 
practical order, without any intention of 
suggesting a normative primacy to the 
biblical field.? 

Interestingly enough, the practical 
field seems never to have risen to the 
place of eminence that at one time or 
another has been claimed by each of the 
other fields. Not even in “pragmatic” 
America can there be found an instance 
of a curriculum structure built on this 
principle, though “‘functionalism” made 
a strong bid in some quarters to become 
the ruling principle. 

Besides the Catholic and classical 
Protestant patterns for the curriculum, 
there is a third type which can be called 
the trivium. The three branches within 
it are typically: historical, interpretative, 
and applied. In the past, adherents to the 
trivium have varied according to wheth- 
er primary emphasis is placed upon his- 
tory or interpretation. At the present 
time, when the trivium is found in the 
American scene, the order is: historical, 
interpretative, and applied. 

These three patterns —the Catholic, 
the quadrivium, and the trivium—con- 
stitute what may be called ‘“‘pure” types. 


2 This essay is based in part upon a study of cur- 
riculum structure in thirty-three of the member- 
institutions of the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools. 

3 The traditional, biblicist pattern is still domi- 
nant in one group of institutions in America—the 
“Bible schools” of fundamentalist variety. Many of 
them reflect a curriculum pattern that was worked 
out by the evangelicalism of the last century. In one 
such school, courses in “Geology” and “Astronomy” 
are taught in the department of biblical theology! 
This is not odd when it is recognized that in this in- 
stance there is operative a principle that everything 
must be understood by biblical principles. In such:a 
view, courses in geology and astronomy become the 
quintessence of “apologetics” for “biblical theol- 


ogy.” 
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This means that they are rarely found 
unalloyed. However, the American scene 
affords outstanding examples of the pure 
types. They assumed their pure form at 
moments in the history of the seminaries 
when the faculties were in an exceedingly 
systematic mood. In listing examples of 
“pure” types below, it is not to be in- 
ferred that the doctrinal point of view of 
the contemporary seminary is the same 
as that point of view which originally 
accompanied the particular formulation 
presented. In many instances, no doubt, 
the seminary has remained conservative 
in curriculum structure while undergoing 
change in dominant theology. Sometimes 
forms remain quite stable while the life 
that flows through them changes rapidly. 


1. In the tradition of the Catholic type: 
General Theological Seminary, New York 
City 

Old Testament 

New Testament 

Dogmatic Theology 

Ecclesiastical History 

Ecclesiastical Polity and Law 

Pastoral Theology 

Christian Apologetics 

Ethics (includes moral and ascetic the- 

ology) 

Liturgics 

Ecclesiastical Music 

2. In the tradition of the quadrivium:4 
a) With emphasis upon the primacy of bibli- 
cal exegesis 

Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
Division of the Scriptures 
Division of History and Missions 
Division of Christian Doctrine 
Division of Christian Ministries 


4 The differences between the schools in terms of 
the kinds of titles they give the four fields stem from 
the difference in emphasis within the quadrivium. 
The titles given here are rather typical of the way in 
which each of the traditions has designated the four 
fields of the quadrivium. The use of titles which tend 
to come from one or another of these traditional em- 
phases does not mean that a seminary still retains 
that emphasis. However, in the three cases presented 
as pure types the writer knows the tradition opera- 
tive in each of these cases which has shaped the 
designation given to each of the fields. 
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6) With emphasis on the primacy of theology 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Georgia 

Biblical Theology 
Historical Theology 
Systematic Theology 
Practical Theology 
c) With emphasis upon the primacy of the 
historical 
The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago (prior to reorganization) 
The Biblical Field 
The Historical Field 
The Theological Field 
The Practical Field 
3. In the tradition of the trivium. Three exceed- 
ingly clear instances of the trivium in its pure 
form exist among American seminaries: 
a) Garrett Biblical Seminary, Evanston, II- 
linois 
The Origin and Growth of the Christian 
Movement 
Interpretation of Christian Life and 
Thought 
Life and Work of the Church 
b) Howard University, School of Religion, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Historical Division 
The Interpretative Division 
The Applied Division 
c) Graduate School of Religion, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
The Religious Heritage 
Living Interpretations 
The Church in the Community 


A study of thirty-three seminary cata- 
logues shows that eleven have curricular 
structures of the quadrivium type in 
pure form. Aside from these eleven, the 
three given examples of the trivium, and 
the one example of the Catholic type, the 
eighteen remaining seminaries represent 
variations. The manner of variation is 
easily identifiable in certain respects. It 
does not occur by a “‘mixing”’ of the pure 
types, and the notion of ‘“‘variation along 
a continuum” does not apply. In the 
thirty-three instances studied it is im- 
possible to identify a single instance that 
can be classed as a mixture. On the con- 
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trary, the remaining eighteen cases can 
all be identified as variations upon the 
quadrivium. It can be inferred that the 
quadrivium was the original base and 
that variations have been the experience 
of some schools. 

In some instances the cause of varia- 
tion is clear enough; in others it can be 
easily surmised. In some cases it is obvi- 
ously local circumstance which has led to 
the variation. There is, however, one 
sort of variation which is so widespread 
as to warrant designation as a “general 
tendency.” This tendency involves the 
practical field predominantly. Several of 
these kinds of variation will be men- 
tioned: first, the special cases and, then, 
those which point to a “general tend- 
ency.” 

For instance, the Federated Theolog- 
ical Faculty of the University of Chicago 
has five fields. Besides the quadrivium it 
has a field of the History of Religions. 
The distinctiveness of this fifth field first 
came about as a result of theological 
dispute between the school and the 
churches. Many years ago, in order to 
ease a situation, Dr. G. B. Foster moved 
his courses in comparative religions out 
of the field of Church History and estab- 
lished a new department, since become a 
field. In other instances, such as Yale 
Divinity School, Southern Baptist Sem- 
inary, Pacific School of Religion, and 
Drew Theological Seminary, non-Chris- 
tian religions has emerged as a distinct 
field out of the quadrivium, probably be- 
cause it is really difficult to justify the 
study of non-Christian religions within 
any one of the four fields of the quadriv- 
ium. In the last three schools named, 
non-Christian religions and missions are 
linked together in a single field. The 
reason for so grouping them is obvious 
enough. They do have a common area, 
but the linkage can hardly be a com- 
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fortable one at all times. Besides solving 
the problem of where to put the work on 
non-Christian religions, this pattern also 
solves the problem of where to put the 
study of missions, which is a problem 
of some proportions in its own right, 
as shall become evident later in this 
article. 

It is certainly not ambiguity of rela- 
tionship, but distinctiveness, which tends 
to separate history of religion out of the 
quadrivium. But it obviously is ambigu- 
ity that has led to certain other varia- 
tions. For instance, is the history of doc- 
trine to be considered as a historical or a 
theological discipline? Is biblical theol- 
ogy a biblical or a theological discipline? 
Is ethics a theological or a practical dis- 
cipline? Instances of each way of answer- 
ing these three questions are to be found 
and also of the emergence of ethics, at 
least, as a distinct field in itself. 

In still other instances, a fifth distinc- 
tive field appears for other reasons. At 
Vanderbilt University the fifth field 
added to the quadrivium is “Sociological 
Studies,” which includes primarily an 
emphasis upon the rural church. Obvi- 
ously it is the geographical setting of 
Vanderbilt which emphasizes the con- 
cern for the rural church and leads to the 
emergence of a field of sociological 
studies in which this emphasis can be 
specially marked. 

At Augsburg Theological Seminary it 
is language courses which emerge as a 
separate field. The factor which lifts 
them out of their more typical place 
within the biblical field is the special 
need of Augsburg students for familiarity 
with Norwegian. 

So far there have been mentioned as 
causes of the emergence from the quad- 
rivium of fifth fields the following: spe- 
cific doctrinal disputes, the real distinc- 
tiveness of an area, the ambiguity of 
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some areas of study with respect. to 
placement within the four fields of the 
quadrivium, and peculiar geographic and 
cultural factors. 

The greatest source of modification 
upon the quadrivium has yet to be men- 
tioned. It is obviously the practical field. 
There seems to be something about the 
practical field as it has been generally un- 
derstood, or misunderstood, that has ac- 
centuated the tendency for special areas 
within it to emerge as distinct fields. 
For instance, at Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, besides the quadrivium there are 
fields of Christian Religious Education 
and Church Social Work. Why are not 
these two within the practical field? At 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation the 
fifth field is Sociology and Social Work. 
Why is it not within their field of Prac- 
tics? At Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
besides a field of Practical Theology 
there are fields of Christian Education 
and English Bible, Preaching, and So- 
ciology and Psychology. At Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, besides a field of 
Practical Theology there is a field of 
Social Relations. Andover Newton has 
no field of Practical Theology but has 
fields of the Christian Ministry, Chris- 
tian Sociology and World Relations, 
Psychology and Counseling, the Rural 
Church, and Religious Education. Bone- 
brake Theological Seminary, besides bib- 
lical, historical, and theological fields, 
has fields of Homiletics and Practical 
Theology, Psychology and Religious Ed- 
ucation, Missions, and Sociology. No 
doubt, in each of these instances there is 
a history of long faculty discussions and 
committee meetings, of particular stress- 
es, interests, and needs, and of personnel 
factors which brought about the now 
existing structures. One wonders just 
what all the circumstances were which 
brought into being a curriculum that has 


the following nine fields: Bible, History, 
Sociology, Homiletics and the Christian 
Criticism of Life, Missions and Reli- 
gions, Religious Education, Systematic 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion, 
Practical Theology, and Christian Ethics. 

Out of the eighteen cases in which 
there has been modification upon what 
can be inferred as an originally pure 
form of the quadrivium, in sixteen in- 
stances it has been aspects of what was 
originally the practical field that have 
emerged as distinctive areas. 

The easy answer to this condition 
would be that American “activism” has 
led to an overemphasis upon practical 
studies. Activism may have played its 
part; but, if it were to be taken as the 
most important cause, one would expect 
to find those schools which represent the 
Continental tradition to adhere most 
closely to the pure form of the quadriv- 
ium and those schools which are in the 
Anglo-American tradition to show the 
most modification. The opposite is the 
case—even in absolute terms. Of the 
eleven schools which have the quadriv- 
ium in pure form, not one belongs tradi- 
tionally to the European Continent. All 
belong to the British-American stream. 
And, conversely, not one of the schools 
belonging to the traditions of one of the 
Continental communions has the quad- 
rivium in pure form. Among the schools 
of Continental background the closest 
adherent to the pure form of the quad- 
rivium is Augsburg Theological Semi- 
nary, where only Languages, as already 
mentioned, has emerged as a fifth field. 

These facts only tend to augment the 
evidence that it is not activism or theo- 
logical tradition which has led to the 
frequent rupturing of the quadrivium by 
various areas of practical study. The 
difficulties, if such they be, are to be 
sought in the nature of practical studies 
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themselves and in the nature of the 
“practical field.” 


II 


The following discussion of the prac- 
tical field will move in terms parallel 
to the foregoing discussion of the theo- 
logical curriculum in general. It will be- 
gin with a typology of organizations of 
the practical field, will point to pure 
types and then to variants. A theory 
regarding the nature of the practical 
field which emerges from a consideration 
of these variants will then be proposed 
and a constructive statement undertaken. 

It is well to begin with a general defini- 
tion of the practical field. By this term is 
to be understood the practices or activ- 
ities of the Christian community in its 
concrete expression. These activities in- 
clude baptisms, prayers, visiting the sick, 
building churches, preaching, organizing 
women’s societies, conducting Sunday- 
school classes, constructing worship cen- 
ters, conducting summer camps and 
daily vacation Bible schools, counsel- 
ing the bereaved, electing officers, holding 
synods and conferences, calling com- 
mittee meetings, installing officers and 
ordaining clergy, hymn-singing and 
choirs, Scripture reading, getting guests 
to sign the register in the foyer, passing 
collection plates, making a _ budget, 
burying the dead, reporting to state 
secretaries or bishops, teaching confir- 
mation classes, counseling parishioners, 
publishing a church paper, consulting 
comity commissions, addressing Kiwanis, 
celebrating anniversaries, issuing letters 
of transfer, receiving new members, and 
a thousand and one other details which, 
taken in their totality, constitute the 
practices of the churches. So infrequent- 
ly do we think of this richness of concrete 
activity of the churches that it is some- 
what amazing to think of it all at once. 
Yet surely it is these things which con- 


stitute the concern of the “practical 
field.” 

Normally, and especially in academic 
circles, it is not this concreteness which 
we meet but something more abstract, 
namely, the conceptions “preaching,” 
“worship,” “pastoral care,” ‘‘religious 
education,” ‘church administration,” 
and “social-action programs.” These six 
terms are exceedingly important. To- 
gether they constitute one of the “pure” 
types of organization of the practical 
field. And they are important also be- 
cause they are an exhaustive list. In 
other words, there is no single activity of 
the church which cannot be subsumed 
under one of these six headings. How- 
ever, they do not constitute the only pos- 
sible organization of the concrete rich- 
ness of the church. And, furthermore, 
academic minds especially need to be 
warned that to consider these six as the 
concrete realities is to commit what 
Whitehead calls “misplaced concrete- 
ness.”’ These six designations are already 
a first stage of generalizing abstraction. 

Because they are generalizing abstrac- 
tions, it is important to remember that 
in academic circles, instead of meeting 
“preaching” we often meet “homiletics.” 
Instead of meeting “worship” we often 
meet “liturgics.”” Unless we belong to 
certain communions, we do not usually 
meet ‘‘catechetics” instead of “religious 
education” but the former term is quite 
familiar in some American seminaries. 
There is probably no American seminary 
today where the concerns of “pastoral 
care and counseling” are met under the 
term “poimenic,” nor does any school 
retain “‘ecclesiastic” (a noun, not an ad- 
jective, and not to be confused with ‘‘ec- 
clesiology”’) in preference to “church ad- 
ministration.”” But in the last century 
these terms were common, especially on 
the European Continent. In institutions 
where the term “practical theology”’ was 
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preferred to the terms “practical field” 
or “practical studies,” it was the ‘‘-ics” 
which constituted the field. 
Fundamentally, these designations re- 
flected a concern not only that the prac- 
tical life of the church should be known 
concretely but that it should be under- 
stood in theoretical fashion. Unfortu- 
nately, from a point of view which has 
had dominance in America, this manner 
of organizing the practical field left it 
entirely too open to subordination by 
whatever wind of theological doctrine 
was coursing through a seminary. In re- 
volt against what they considered the 
mistaken theologism of Europe, American 
seminaries tended to revert to what they 
felt were more concrete designations, 
overlooking the fact that by indulging in 
any organization of the concrete at all 
they were moving at the level of first 
abstraction. Nevertheless, it is instruc- 
tive to range these two sets of designa- 
tions side by side to get the feeling of the 
concern for theconcrete that oneexpresses 
and the concern for theory that dominates 


the other. 

PRACTICAL STUDIES PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
Preaching Homileticss 
Worship Liturgics 
Religious education Catechetics 
Pastoral care Poimenics 
Church administration Ecclesiastics 


Social-action programs Social ethics 


As shall be pointed out presently, a 
price has been paid for the divorce be- 
tween concrete and theoretical concerns 
in the practical area, but it shall also be 
pointed out that a reversion to the strict- 
ly theoretical conception of the practical 
field would lose values which can now be 
seen by virtue of our present difficulties. 

The fact of abstractive organization 
within the practical field has made possi- 

5 Purists will recognize that in each case the terms 
should be ‘“‘homiletic,” “‘liturgic,”’ ‘catechetic,”’ 
“poimenic,” “ecclesiastic,”’ and “social ethic,’’ paral- 
lel to such terms as “logic” and “arithmetic.” 


ble within it as a unit the same sort of 
“{mperializing” tendency which has of- 
ten characterized the theological curric- 
ulum as a whole. From time to time, one 
or another of the areas in the practical 
field has claimed that it has successfully 
identified within itself the criterion by 
which all other activities of the church 
must be judged. Most recently this 
claim has been made by religious educa- 
tion in terms of what it calls the “educa- 
tional process.” However, it is only a 
half-century since it was claimed that 
everything done by the churches must 
be in terms of and judged by “evangel- 
ism.” At the present moment, the up- 
swing of interest in counseling heralds 
the possibility of a mentality which can 
see nothing in preaching, worship, reli- 
gious education, and church administra- 
tion unless they are effecting desirable 
personal conditions within individuals. 

Let us return to the theme of the or- 
ganization of the field. The sixfold divi- 
sion already mentioned is an ancient one, 
and the six elements mentioned are usu- 
ally referred to as the “offices” of the 
ministry or the church. 7 This type of 

6 During the last century the number of “‘offices” 
was often a matter of dispute. The course of the 
debate can be followed in the theological encyclo- 
pedias mentioned in an earlier footnote. The fact 
that there was a dispute only points up the fact that 
the concrete richness of church activities does not 
render up en obvious form of organization. Even in 
dealing with something as seemingly concrete as 
“offices,” we are already moving at a level of abstrac- 
tion wherein some principle of organization has been 
employed. That this is the case is a fact that usually 
remains hidden from the minds of those who are 
employing the principle. In other words, very few 
men have recognized that the term “office” is an 
“idea” and not a name in the nominalist or positive 
sense—nor have they recognized that the same thing 
is true of “preaching,” “counseling,” “sermon,” 
“prayer,” etc. 


7 The question may be raised whether all the 
thousand and one things done in the churches really 
belong to ‘“‘the church.” Whether or not they do, 
they can still be subsumed under the six offices until 
the latter have been normatively defined. In some 
ecclesiastical traditions, however, what a minister 
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organization will be referred to as the 
organization by “offices.” However, if 
we return for a moment to the concrete 
list of activities that go on in a church, 
certain other types of organization pre- 
sent themselves. In other words, it is 
possible to move across the concrete 
richness of the church with the organiza- 
tion of offices as a net and catch up every 
specific activity. But there are other or- 
ganizations which produce a similar re- 
sult. Three of them will be mentioned. 
They are (1) organization by skills, (2) 
organization by general functions, and 
(3) organization in terms of locale. These 
three terms will now be explained. 

The activities of the church call for a 
number of skills on the part of those en- 
gaged in them. Both the minister and the 
members of the congregation must have 
certain types of abilities. There are arts 
of speech, arts of movement of the body, 
arts of counseling, of administrative and 
executive ability, and also fine arts, all 
of which are needed to conduct church 
activities. Wherever one turns in the 
practical life of the church, there is ob- 
vious need of “methods” of one sort or 
another—knowing how to get along with 
people, how to persuade, how to enlist 
co-operation, and so forth. It would be 
possible to construct a list of the skills 
needed in the conduct of the practical 
life and make it exhaustive in the sense 
that, moving across the whole practical 
field with this list as a screen, every 
activity within the field could be touched. 
Certain of these skills are so obviously 
needed by a minister that they tend to 
find an explicit place in nearly every 
seminary curriculum, usually within the 


practical field. This is most frequently 


may or may not do as part of his “offices” is quite 
restricted in contrast to what he may do in other 
ecclesiastical traditions. Custom plays an enormous 
role at this point. 
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true of the arts of speech. But instruc- 
tion in the arts of counseling appears 
with great frequency, and instances can 
be found in which the relationships of 
administrative, executive, and fine arts 
to the ministry are treated as courses. 

A second additional manner of ap- 
proach to the organization of the prac- 
tical field is offered by the general proc- 
esses effected by the practical acts of 
church life. This is a more subtle way 
of approaching the total subject matter 
of this field than the organization by 
“offices,” but just because it is moving 
toward the identification of general char- 
acters of the field it is, in the end, more 
concrete. This point gives this form of 
organization an importance which will 
be elaborated somewhat later in the 
article. For all its variety, the practical 
life of the church can be understood as 
accomplishing three great general func- 
tions. It constitutes a making of society; 
that is, it involves sociological processes, 
not in the sense that the activities of the 
church are deterministically subject to 
sociological forces but that in interaction 
with those forces the work of the church 
is to formulate what it conceives to be 
desirable social realities. Second, the 
work of the church can be understood as 
a formulation of personality; that is, it 
involves psychological processes and has 
its own intentions with respect to what 
human personality should be. Third, the 
activities of the church are shot through 
and through at every point by processes 
of a communicative and expressive na- 
ture whereby culture® is enhanced. It 
would be possible to take the sociological, 
psychological, and cultural functions as 
a screen and, moving across the entire 


§ Throughout this paper the term “culture” has 
the humanistic rather than the sociological meaning, 
the latter meaning being subsumed throughout un- 
der the terms “society” and “sociological.” 
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practical field, touch every specific ac- 
tivity in those terms. Nothing would be 
left unconsidered. While there is no ex- 
ample of a practical field organized on 
those terms alone, there is hardly an in- 
stance among the seminaries where the 
ultimate importance of these general 
functions has not been felt to such an ex- 
tent that they have emerged in terms of 
specific courses. 

The third additional way in which the 
entire material of the practical life of 
the churches can be approached is in 
terms of the locale in which they occur. 
The exhaustive list of these locales in- 
cludes settled parishes (rural and urban), 
mission fields, and chaplaincy posts (mil- 
itary, hospital, penitentiary, domestic, 
collegiate, etc.). The vast majority of 
seminary curriculums in the practical 
field obviously presuppose the settled 
parish of the urban type in the bulk of 
the teaching. But the demand for under- 
standing Christian practice in other lo- 
cales is so great that it is the rare sem- 
inary that does not find it necessary to 
introduce courses which pay attention to 
the structure of the total Christian ac- 
tivity in other than the settled parish 
situation. The type of locale which, in 
the past, has most frequently demanded 
special treatment has been the mission 
field. However, at the present time, there 
is a considerable pressure to pay special 
attention to the rural ministry. Another 
type of location which is making a bid 
for special consideration is the chap- 
laincy post, and most seminaries are be- 
sieged by requests for special training in 
“hospital chaplaincies,” ‘college chap- 
laincies,” and for other forms of training 
for the Christian ministry in special loca- 
tions. The number of such special loca- 
tions can be multiplied almost indefinite- 
ly, for every location has its special 
character. 


Of these four analytical catalogues of 
practical field: 


1. The offices of the Christian ministry 

2. The skills involved in Christian action 

3. The general processes and function of practi- 
cal Christian life 

4. The location of the performance of Christian 
duties 


only the first has ever been used in 
“pure” form as the basis of organization 
within the practical field. It is the for- 
mulation which was typical during the 
last century in seminaries which were 
set up in terms of the quadrivium in its 
pure form. In the vast majority of sem- 
inaries today, there is a residue of an 
original organization of the practical 
field on the basis of offices which has been 
modified by the appearance of some ele- 
ments from one or more of the other 
three methods of organization. Further- 
more, the original quadrivium pattern 
has been modified by the emergence to 
the status of field of some elements out 
of the practical field. As an example of a 
curriculum which shows these circum- 
stances the following is offered: 


Old Testament 

New Testament 

Theology and Philosophy 

Church History 

Homiletics and Practical Theology 
Psychology and Religious Education 
Missions 


Sociology 


In this curriculum, Homiletics appears 
as equal, if not superior, to all the rest of 
Practical Theology. But Religious Educa- 
tion, which is one of the offices of the 
church, appears as a field separated from 
Practical Theology. What is left to Prac- 
tical Theology in this arrangement is 
courses in liturgics, pastoral care, and 
church administration. Two general func- 
tions are represented by psychology and 
sociology. The former is connected to 
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Religious Education, while the latter is 
a distinct field by itself. From the cata- 
logue of locales, Missions contributes 
another field. 

Another school has the following 
fields: 


Old Testament Christian Education 


New Testament Ecumenics and Missions 
Church History Rural Church Work 
Systematic Theology Sacred Music 


Practical Theology 


In this curriculum besides the field of 
Practical Theology there are also fields 
which refer to a specific “office” (Chris- 
tian Education), two special locales 
(Missions and Rural Church), and one 
special skill (Music). 

On the basis of the above discussion, 
two obvious ways of dealing with the 
practical field present themselves, nei- 
ther of which is much good. One way 
would be for a seminary to choose one of 
the four possible ways of organizing the 
practical field and adhere to it strictly. 
This would not seem to be realistic his- 
torically. Emphases and special inter- 
ests occur, and there is no reason why 
any seminary should not respond to 
them. Furthermore, to adhere to one 
way of formulating the practical field 
may obscure for the student understand- 
ings which come from organizing it in 
other ways. The second alternative 
might seem to be to use all the formula- 
tions. A practical field would then look 
like this: 

Practical theology 


A. The offices of the church 
Homiletics 
Liturgics 
Christian Education 
Pastoral Care 
Church Administration 
Social-Action Program of the Church 
B. General functions of the religious life 
Sociology of Religion 
Psychology of Religion 
Religion and Culture: expressive and 


communicative art 


C. The skills of the ministerial profession 


The arts of speech 
Music and other fine arts in the church 


Executive and policy-making arts 
Programmatic and administrative arts 


Audio-visual arts 
D. Locale of Christian service 


The urban parish 
The rural parish 


The missions field 
Chaplaincies 


Penitentiary 
Hospital 


Collegiate 


Domestic 


Obviously, this is a bit thick! It would 
involve a tremendous amount of over- 
lapping and present such a fractioning of 
the curriculum to students and faculty 
alike that it could not be tolerated. Yet 
in some way, justice must be done to 
most of what appears in such a catalogue. 

Is there a third possibility? The an- 
swer is, “Yes,” but not before some fur- 
ther understandings of the nature of the 
practical field are gained. In gaining 
these understandings, three points will 
be discussed: (1) the implication of the 
term “practical theology,” (2) the prob- 
lem of the unity of the practical field, 
and (3) the difficulty of considering the 
practical field as one field among other 


fields. 
Il 


In first presenting the conception of 
“‘offices” there were presented two ways 
of conceiving them, primarily as con- 
crete subject matter or primarily as 
theoretical subject matter. Surely both 
understandings must be presented in 
teaching in this area. The task of the 
seminary should not only be that of 
developing in a student the ability to 
perform the offices but even more surely 
of giving him an understanding of the 
offices in their fundamental nature. Long 
years after his graduation, when time 
and tide and circumstance have changed 
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the world in which he was educated, the 
graduate is going to have to know how 
to worship and preach and teach and 
care for souls in a new world—and, we 
trust, a better. Either he will still be 
sticking by the exact procedures he 
learned in seminary or, by virtue of deep 
and significant understandings which the 
seminary gave him, he will have devel- 
oped his abilities as time and experience 
have given him opportunity. There is no 
need to elaborate here the futilities of 
either a ‘‘vocationalism” or a “‘theoreti- 
cism.” In the course of the last century 
both ills have beset the practical field. 
Vocationalism has been the besetting 
tendency of the American seminary and 
mere theorizing the besetting sin of the 
European school. Our aim should cer- 
tainly be to develop men in whom the- 
ory and practice have been well knit to- 
gether by a rich intermingling of con- 
crete experiences with general and ab- 
stract understandings. It is a concern 
for this intimacy which has really been 
expressed historically by the term “prac- 
tical theology.” It should be a science at 
once practical and speculative, if we may 
echo Aristotle and Thomas again. 

The term “practical theology” also 
helps to bring into view the problem of 
the unity of the practical field. Either the 
activity of the church in its totality has 
a singleness of purpose in the midst of its 
richness or it is at war with itself. And, 
similarly, either a minister, despite the 
detailed variety of his work, is moving 
toward a single goal or he is a divided 
man. Unfortunately, the teaching within 
the practical fields of the past few dec- 
ades has usually done little to give the 
student an understanding of what com- 
prises the integrity of his professional 
life. Preaching, worship, counseling, par- 
ish care, church administration, have 
been so many duties whose interrelation- 
ships have gone unnoticed. Occasionally 


we have been conscious that our wor- 
ship and preaching ought to support 
each other and that both should some- 
how work for the effectiveness of pastoral 
counseling. The latter process in its turn 
should certainly enable people to be 
more appreciative of worship, and all 
these things should be related to religious 
education. The administration of the 
church should be such that it has con- 
sonance with what is preached and even 
lends inspiration to the members. In 
other words, the tasks of the ministry 
are one task or they are nothing. The 
term “pastoral theology” can indicate a 
concern to discover the general character 
of the whole practical field. 

Only rarely in contemporary seminar- 
ies does one find courses which attempt 
this work of general interpretation. Such 
an integrative and interpretative course 
which takes the whole practical field into 
purview at once is usually presented in 
one of three ways. It may be specifically 
given asa course in “‘Practical Theology” 
or be given under another title which re- 
veals the concern for interpretative in- 
tegration, e.g., a course formerly given 
by W. C. Bower at the University of 
Chicago under the title, “Theory of 
Operative Christianity.” A second way 
of developing such a course is to organize 
it in terms of the Christian ministry. 
Andover Newton has an orientation 
course within the field of the Christian 
ministry which should tend to do this 
task. The question of whether it should 
be attempted as orientation at the be- 
ginning of the student’s career or as in- 
tegration toward the end of it is a lively 
question with respect to the matter of 
integrative courses. The third way of 
achieving an interpretative integration 
of the practical area is to present courses 
which are organized around the idea of 
the church and seek to develop a con- 
sciousness of the problems which arise in 
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integrating a church program. Two 
courses of this type are currently being 
developed by the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago 
under the general title, “The Nature of 
the Church.” One of the courses is to be 
“The Life of the Church in a Local Con- 
gregation,” and the other will be “The 
Church in Its Denominational, National, 
and Ecumenical Expressions.” 

There is another way of effecting this 
same sort of integration. To date I know 
of only one instance where it is used in an 
American seminary. This procedure is to 
dispense entirely with a practical-field 
faculty and to have all the teaching in 
this field done by members of other 
fields. This is the procedure at Augsburg 
Theological Seminary. If it works prop- 
erly, this procedure should tend to unify 
the practical field with the whole of the 
rest of the curriculum, especially if all 
the members of the faculty sustain the 
same conscientious concern toward this 
field that they sustain toward their 
other areas of discipline. 

The Augsburg pattern illuminates a 
remaining point for discussion. The issue 
is whether or not justice can be done to 
the practical life of the church when it is 
considered as a field among other fields. 
In this survey, instance after instance has 
been pointed out where certain elements 
of the practical field broke out and estab- 
lished themselves as distinct fields. This 
has probably been a deleterious proce- 
dure on the whole, but putting all the 
rabbits back into the hat of a “pure” 
type of formulation of the field is not the 
solution to the problem. 

Let us get at the difficulties inherent in 
considering the practical field as one 
among other fields by examining the 
nature of the relationship between ele- 
ments of the practical field and elements 
of the other fields. For instance, it is 
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possible to pursue historical studies with- 
out any great familiarity with the prob- 
lems of homiletics. On the other hand, it 
is not possible to preach well or to derive 
a good theory of preaching without a 
good historical understanding. It is cer- 
tainly not necessary to have reached a 
definition of Christian worship in order 
to be able to study the Pentateuch. But 
the derivation of a theory of Christian 
worship could never be derived apart 
from a study of numerous elements of the 
Pentateuch. In other words, the first 
three disciplines of the quadrivium, bib- 
lical, historical, and theological, do pos- 
sess an independence of a type which is 
not shared by any of the elements of the 
practical field. The latter, on the other 
hand, are dependent upon the former. It 
would be impossible to arrive at a sound 
theory of preaching (homiletics) without 
taking into account at considerable 
depth all of the following items: 
1. The nature of the Bible 
2. The content of preaching, i.e., the doctrinal 
expression of the message 
3. The historical nature of the Christian church 
within which preaching occurs 
4. The nature of personality and how preaching 
is related to it 
5. The nature of society, its continuing proc- 
esses, and its present formulations 
6. The nature of culture and the vehicles of 
expression and communication which it af- 
fords 
(Further light will be thrown on a theory of 
preaching by some consideration of the non- 
Christian religions) 
In other words, no adequate theory of 
preaching can be gained without biblical, 
historical, theological, sociological, psy- 
chological, and cultural understandings. 
While this sort of statement may be true 
in some sense with respect to other as- 
pects of theological studies, it is true in 
a fundamental sense for every “office” of 
the ministry. Not only are the six offices 
related to one another, which means that 
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there is a unity of the practical field 
which must be recognized; all six of them 
are also dependent upon al) the rest of 
the theological curriculum. It seems in- 
appropriate, therefore, that a curriculum 
should be so constructed that the de- 
pendence of every element of the prac- 
tical ministry upon every discipline 
which explores a dimension of the Chris- 
tian faith should be in any way obscured 
to the student. For instance, why should 
psychology and religious education be 
linked as a single field? Psychological un- 
derstandings are just as relevant to the 
conduct of preaching and worship, let 
alone religious counseling, as they are to 
religious education. Similarly, it is quite 
inappropriate to link sociology of religion 
and social ethics together in a field if that 
structure obscures for the student the rel- 
evance of sociological understandings to 
the formulation of principles for preach- 
ing, worship, religious education, and 
counseling, not to mention church ad- 
ministration. In other words, there is a 
general relevance of the fundamental 
sociological, psychological, and cultural 
processes to all of the “offices” which 
should not be obscured. Also, it is er- 
roneous so to structure a curriculum that 
it appears as if biblical, historical, and 
theological concerns do not bear this 
same general relevance to the offices of 
the ministry. Yet that would be the case 
and often is actually when the curric- 
ulum takes something of the following 


form: 
Biblical Field 
Historical Field 
Theological Field 
Practical Field 
Homiletics 
Pastoral Care 
Christian Education 
Missions 
Music 
Sociology 
Pastoral Psychology 


In such a structure, by virtue of their 
inclusion within the practical field, it 
appears that sociology and psychology 
have a closer general relevancy to the 
ministerial offices, which are also within 
that “field,” than do the Bible, history, 
and theology. 

The reader must have already sur- 
mised some aspects of the theological 
curriculum which the writer tends to sup- 
port. One element of it obviously is that 
sociology of religion, psychology of reli- 
gion, and cultural aspects of religion shall 
appear with something of an equality 
with biblical, theological, and historical 
studies. The basic argument for such a 
proposition is that these six elements 
have general relevance to the practical 
life of the church and also that these six 
elements constitute abstractions from 
the total Christian community which 
are capable of academic discipline. This 
latter is a characteristic not shared by 
the concrete totality of church practice, 
any more than it is shared by any other 
concrete totality. 

However, the proposal of such a cur- 
riculum is likely to raise a hue and cry to 
the effect that this is surely the ultimate 
triumph of a positivistic tendency which 
lodges in the body theologic as much new 
material as was already there, having 
pulled it out of the practical field which 
has been the arena par excellence of 
positivism anyway. The latter charge is 
not to be denied, but the former is. It all 
depends on how one is to understand the 
approach to be taken to sociology, psy- 
chology, and cultural studies as they 
appear in a theological curriculum. In- 
dicating the way in which they should 
appear will also enable us to bring into 
view the fundamental present-day the- 
ological discussion regarding the prac- 
tical field, namely, the discussion be- 
tween the “positivistic” tradition and 
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those who hold for a “given” character 
of the church. 

In the opinion of the writer, sociology, 
psychology, and cultural studies should 
appear as fields in the following ways: 


1. Church and society: a concern to determine 
what the order and function of the church 
should be when due respect is paid to the 
nature of society and a concern to determine 
what the order of society should be in terms 
of the Christian faith 

2. Christian faith and personality: a concern to 
determine what the approach of the church 
to persons should be in terms of the Christian 
faith and the nature of personality and a con- 
cern to determine what personality may 
become in the light of Christian faith 

3. Religion and culture: a concern to determine 
the effects of Christian faith upon cultural 
expression in all its aspects and to discover 
the availability of cultural formulations as 
expressive and communicative vehicles of the 
Christian faith 


It is also true that as far as the writer is 
concerned, biblical, historical, and doc- 
trinal studies cannot stand in the the- 
ological curriculum as they have some- 
times done in the past, i.e., as imperial 
domains from which edicts regarding the 
conduct of all the other fields were 
promulgated. Each of them must stand 
in the curriculum on the same terms as 
those applying in general to the three 
areas just described. That is, each of 
them must be understood both as contrib- 
uting to our understanding of the na- 
ture of the Christian faith and as being 
itself understood in the light of that 
faith and subject to it. 

When this equality of these six areas is 
thus stated, it becomes obvious that all 
six may be treated in a positivistic 
manner or that all six may be channels 
for expression of that type of thought 
which likes to characterize itself as a 
concern for the “given” character of the 
church. The idea that six fields where 
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four stood before is an expression of im- 
perializing positivism is only an idea 
flowing from a tendency among theolo- 
gians of the “given’”’ to prefer an empha- 
sis upon biblical and doctrinal matters. 

The question of a givenness in the 
character of the church is of fundamental 
importance for everything that appears 
within the practical field. Either the 
church in each of its activities is doing 
the will of God or it is not. Either each 
specific activity exemplifies what God 
expects his church to accomplish or it 
does not. There is no denying the valid- 
ity of these formal propositions. What 
does need to be made clear is that, from 
the point of view of this writer, at least, 
no one field of theological study has a 
priority on the understanding of that 
which is “given.” It is this statement 
which “biblicists,” ‘“‘dogmatists,”’ and 
even sociohistorians do not like to hear. 
It is also the statement which disturbs 
whatever of “psychologism,” “sociolo- 
gism,” and “cultural ethicism” may be 
left in our nation. 

The need of the practical field in the 
face of these warring doctrines is to es- 
tablish a structure which is primarily 
relative to its own nature but which at 
the same time will allow the appropria- 
tion unto itself of whatever of truth is 
being upheld by the varying doctrinal 
positions. If needs be, it must transcend 
theological dispute in order to make its 
own contribution to the understanding of 
Christianity, but it must never try to 
transcend Christianity. A formal struc- 
ture which will meet these criteria is the 
aim of this essay. 

Each of the six fields explores only one 
strand of the operation of Christian faith 
upon the world. In terms of the quadriv- 
ium this means that the scriptural lit- 
erature, the history of the church, the 
doctrinal articulations of faith, and the 
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activities of the church are several ave- 
nues along which we may proceed toward 
a discovery of the nature of our faith. 
Whether or not biblical scholars, the- 
ological scholars, and historical scholars 
feel that they have achieved that or- 
ganization of their own fields which en- 
ables them to make the best possible con- 
tribution from their fields toward the 
understanding of the Christian faith is a 
matter for those scholars to decide. As 
a practical theologian, it is the belief of 
this writer that such has not been the 
case with the historic formulations of the 
practical field. As indicated earlier in the 
paper, the usual organization of the field 
in terms of “offices” failed at this point 
because the specific character of each 
“office” tends to bring into light only 
surface aspects of church activities. The 
organization in terms of offices does not 
point toward the general, and therefore 
the most concrete, character of the prac- 
tices of the church. This is what the 
organization in terms of general function 
succeeds more adequately in doing; it 
suggests itself therefore as the more 
fruitful line for inquiries leading us to an 
evaluation of our religious practices in 
light of the Christian faith. However, as 
our graduate goes out, he must be able 
to operate as a minister—and that means 
that he must have achieved some degree 
of concrete operation before entering the 
church. In other words, the curriculum 
must in some way give him a chance to 
integrate himself as a skilful performer of 
his ministerial office. If he is definitely 
going to exercise his ministry in some 
particular type of locale, he should have 
had some opportunity to project his un- 
derstandings into the locale to see what 
they will mean in that kind of context 
so far as his actual practices will be 
concerned. 

It seems, then, that a _ theological 


curriculum should afford three levels 
through which the student should pass. 
First, he should be introduced to the 
problem of discovering the nature of the 
Christian faith through study of as 
many general dimensions of that faith 
as can be set up within the seminary. 
This may be called the general analytical 
level. This article identifies these general 
dimensions as biblical, historical, doc- 
trinal, sociological, psychological, and 
cultural. Second, the student should 
have an opportunity to integrate or 
synthesize his understandings in terms of 
some concrete reality, either the ministry 
or the church. Preferably it should be the 
latter since it is the broader event within 
which the professional minister carries 
out certain of the ministries of the 
church, other of those ministries being 
furthered by the total membership, in- 
dividually and corporately. This level 
may be called that of concrete resynthe- 
sis. Third, the student should have op- 
portunity to pursue to some heightened 
excellence of both performance and un- 
derstanding whatever particular offices 
in whatever particular situations he may 
feel will most characterize his profession- 
al career. But this should crown his 
seminary career in the sense that it is so 
done that to it the student can bring all 
else that the seminary can offer. This is 
the level of professional attainment. 

The chronology of the student’s pas- 
sage through these three levels should 
closely resemble the logical order. In 
other words, he should begin with the 
several areas of general analytics, pro- 
ceed to conceptions of concrete synthe- 
sis, and then move out onto the level of 
professional achievement in the offices 
relative to the future location and em- 
phasis of his ministry. 

In conclusion, this survey of the prac- 
tical area has resulted in an identifica- 
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tion of some elements within that area 
which can justly be considered in terms 
of “academic field.” Certain other as- 
pects of the practical area cannot be so 
conceived because of their concrete syn- 
thetic character.® The suggestion, there- 
fore, is that those elements of the prac- 
tical area that can be treated as academic 
fields should be and that their general 
character and quality as dimensions of 


9 This distinction enables a certain clarification 
with respect to “field work,” a very confused concept 
in our time. It is helpful to distinguish between “field 
studies” and “‘field work,” using the former term to 
indicate research inquiries done in the field (e.g., 
archeological investigations in the biblical field, ob- 
servational and data-gathering procedures in socio- 
logical and psychological areas) and the latter term 
for work which gives the student practice in the con- 
duct of professional activities (leading a youth 
group, pastor’s assistant, etc.). Sometimes both 
“field studies” and “field work” are combined in the 
same concrete activity (e.g., clinical training in coun- 
seling involves both opportunity to contribute to the 
general knowledge of human personality and to en- 
hance the student’s abilities as a counselor). “Field 
work” does include as part of the student’s own en- 
hancement a better grasp by him of theory because 
he has hadJopportunity to observe a concrete situa- 
tion exemplifying it. This is not a contribution to 
theory but only to the student’s personal grasp of it. 
‘Field studies,”’ on the other hand, refer to activities 
carried on to enhance theory itself. The competent 
conduct of “field studies” is a professional attain- 
ment of no mean order. The first efforts of a student 
to do “field studies” are usually in the nature of 
“field work” in the sense that they are done pri- 
marily to enable the student to become profession- 
ally competent in the methods of that kind of re- 
search. 


Christian faith should be marked, no 
more and no less, than is the case with 
areas which are already quite well un- 
derstood in those terms. 

There is another aspect of the prac- 
tical area, however, which cannot be 
conceived justly under the conception of 
“field.” It is both too concrete and too 
abstract to be so considered. As “min- 
istry” or “church” it is too concrete. As 
“offices” it is too abstract. The in- 
tegration and professional specialization 
which are the concern of this area 
probably need to be cared for within 
the curriculum in some manner which 
designates their distinction from the 
“fields” and which also enables it to be 
made perfectly clear that both a compre- 
hension of the concrete totality of 
church and the attainment of profession- 
al excellence in any office is dependent 
upon well-developed understandings in 
all other areas of theological study. 
Whatever the faculty organization that 
can take care of the character of this 
aspect of the practical area, it is not a 
field in the traditional sense. Perhaps it 
needs to be some sort of committee 
which, while it is centered in the concern 
for the unity and professional quality of 
church practice, has roots also in each of 
the other aspects of the theological 
curriculum. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Reconstruction of Humanity. By Pirrrm A. 
Sorokin. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. 247 
pages. $3.00. 

The Reconstruction of Humanity stands in 
logical sequence to the series of sociological in- 
terpretations that Professor Pitirim Sorokin has 
published since his monumental Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics (1937). Those four volumes, 
though concerned with a general theory of cul- 
ture, clearly indicated Professor Sorokin’s criti- 
cism of our present age: that it was a typically 
“sensate” culture, founded on an exclusive be- 
lief in sensations as a source of meaning and 
“reality,” and that this very fact tended to un- 
dermine its existence—since only a supersensate 
or ideational culture could do justice to all the 
more significant aspects of human experience. 

Sorokin’s next boom addressed to the public 
at large—for he has published various system- 
atic texts in sociology—was largely a con- 
densation of his Dynamics: The Crisis of our Age, 
which came out in 1941. Here, restating in 
briefer form his general theory of social develop- 
ment, his diagnosis became even sharper, as the 
disintegration of the West itself became more 
obvious. At the end he observed: “Our remedy 
demands a complete change of contemporary 
mentality, a fundamental transformation of our 
system of values, and the profoundest modifica- 
tion of our conduct toward other men, cultural 
values, and the world at large.’”’ Drawing his 
conclusions from similar periods in the past, he 
reduced the change to a “compact formula: 
Crisis—ordeal—catharsis—charisma—resurrec- 
tion.” This conclusion was only briefly framed 
at the end of the book; it called for a more de- 
tailed statement, and that the author seeks to 
provide in his new work, The Reconstruction of 
Humanity. 

The thesis of Sorokin’s new book is that ail 
detailed plans for improving the present situa- 
tion through creating a world government or 
correcting the existing capitalist economy or 
through this or that program of education are 
insubstantial or insufficient because they do not 
envisage any major change in the agent that is 
to carry them out, namely, in man himself, in 
his prospensities, his purposes, his ideals. Soro- 
kin believes that this major change involves the 


deliberate fostering of “creative altruism,” a 
term that seems to be the precise equivalent of 
what Kropotkin, in his classic treatise, called 
“Mutual Aid.” Unfortunately the pages de- 
voted to the regeneration of the personality, the 
very core of any effort at achieving altruism, 
make up only a quarter of the book; and at the 
very point at which Sorokin has something 
fresh to say, not already indicated in his previ- 
ous works, he leaves the reader grasping, not 
exactly at straws, but at hastily improvised life- 
rafts and distant life-preservers. We must look 
forward to still another book to bring Sorokin’s 
positive doctrines to the necessary stage of con- 
creteness and pragmatic application. 

The present book has the virtues and defects 
of Professor Sorokin’s earlier works—both in 
great abundance. Like his nearest rival, Arnold 
Toynbee, he is a scholar who carries on his 
shoulders a tremendous burden of scholarly re- 
search, but—and here the parallel perhaps still 
applies—his thought is sometimes confused, 
rather than clarified, by his very erudition. 
Though he condemns the habits of our “sensate 
culture,” to use his own term, he frequently 
succumbs to them, as in his statement on page 
118 that there has been a “decrease of the ethics 
of absolute principles from roo per cent in the 
Middle Ages to 57 per cent between 1900 and 
1920”: a use of pseudo-statistics that should 
make the rawest Ph.D. blush. In spite of Soro- 
kin’s passionate belief in the values of grace and 
love, his recent works do not show any consid- 
erable increase in the proportion of these qual- 
ities as his insight has deepened. Though he is 
properly critical, for example, of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud’s ideological mistakes, he does not ac- 
knowledge the real gains in psychological in- 
sight which Freud effected, including the fact 
that Freud, by his original act of reinterpreting 
the dream and demonstrating its meaningful- 
ness, laid one of the foundation stones of a more 
ideational culture, which will respect the auton- 
omous functions of the personality. His whole- 
sale disparagement of Freud does not, however, 
prevent him from availing himself of insights di- 
rectly derived from Freud’s work. 

Finally, Sorokin casts doubts upon the value 
of many of his more profound generalizations by 
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interlarding his book with many palpably ex- 
aggerated or false judgments, such as the state- 
ment that “the twentieth century has not pro- 
duced a single genius in any field of art com- 
parable to the greatest creative geniuses of the 
preceding centuries or even to the foremost mas- 
ters of the nineteenth century.” In short, in 
Sorokin’s own person, both catharsis and charis- 
ma seem to have fallen short of the requirements 
of the situation he has diagnosed. There is more 
of unregenerate Saul than of charitable Paul in 
his judgments; and one would be more confident 
of his program for “reconstructing” humanity if 
he himself incarnated, in a greater degree, the 
qualities he holds necessary for mankind’s re- 
demption. 

If as a prophet Sorokin’s weaknesses are 
fatal ones, as a sociologist he nevertheless, de- 
spite all his painful weaknesses, demonstrates a 
fuller insight into the nature of society and the 
disintegration of our cwn age than do many of 
his colleagues, who commit fewer sins of seman- 
tics and logic and who show less irascible con- 
tempt for those who are in disagreement with 
them. With such exceptions as Malinowski, 
Radin, and Kroeber in anthropology, Sorokin 
is one of the few American sociologists who has 
done something like justice to the higher human 
functions. His sociological schema gives full 
place not only to the social processes and to the 
cultural heritage but to the purposive, goal- 
seeking elements in the human personality. Un- 
like Freud, he does not dismiss religion as a 
childish violation of human reason. At the same 
time, his insight into the underlying unity of the 
higher religions keeps him from attributing su- 
preme truth to the Christian religion and true 
godhood solely to its own savior; in marked con- 
trast to Toynbee, he thus avoids the easy archa- 
ism of suggesting reversion to some historic form 
of Christianity as the one force capable of sav- 
ing our civilization. So, too, though his insights 
are associated with his system of sociology, that 
system is in fact a very comprehensive one; so 
he differs from another wide-ranging interpreter, 
F. S. C. Northrop, in being less confined to a 
wooden set of categories, as arbitrarily defined 
and separated as Northrop’s theoretic and aes- 
thetic components. Much of The Reconstruction 
of Humanity, it is true, consists in a series of 
verbal injunctions, without either method or 
appropriate discipline, as ineffective to produce a 
change as Milton said medicine would be if it 
followed only the method of the preacher and 
merely exhorted the patient verbally to get well. 


But he who reads Sorokin’s work with a fuller 
charity than Sorokin himself applies to most of 
his contemporaries will also find a mind well 
grounded in man’s history and culture who has 
carried through in detail those fundamental in- 
sights into the present disintegration of West- 
ern civilization which Henry Adams first pre- 
sented half a century ago. Unlike his emotional- 
ly unawakened and therefore intellectually more 
limited colleagues in sociology, Sorokin has 
earnestly set himself the task, hopeless to those 
who are without faith in superconscious proc- 
esses'and axial transformations, of summoning 
up the forces of life and laying down the basis for 
a new era founded on love and mutual aid— 
love enlarged beyond the narrow boundaries of 
sexuality and mutual aid capable of encompass- 
ing the eventual unity of mankind. Sorokin’s 
over-all purpose and his emotional readiness 
help to transcend and partly nullify his disturb- 
ing, and sometimes almost disrupting, weak- 
nesses. Unfortunately, those who have not by 
themselves come to the same conclusions as 
Sorokin will probably lack the patience and 
sympathy to overlook his solecisms and to 
grapple with his essential contribution. 


Lewis MuMFORD 
Amenia, New York 


Meaning in History. By Kart Loéwitu. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 257 
pages. $4.00. 


The catastrophes of modern history have cre- 
ated a new interest in the interpretation of his- 
tory; for contemporary experiences prove that 
the “settled” convictions of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries about the meaning of 
history have less than the “eternal” validity 
which our culture, in its heyday, ascribed to 
them. Professor Léwith’s profound discussion 
of the philosophies of history is an important 
and profound contribution to the reorientation 
of modern man to the enigma of the drama of 
history. 

The work is essentially an analysis of modern 
progressive interpretations against the back- 
ground of Christian interpretations. The author 
adopts the intriguing method of reading the 
history of thought backward, beginning with 
Burckhardt and ending with the biblical view 
of history. In this review he considers particu- 
larly the thought of Burckhardt, Marx, Hegel, 
Proudhon, Comte, Condorcet and Turgot, Vico, 
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Bousset, Joachim, Augustine, and Orosius. The 
upshot of this analysis is a rigorous and brilliant 
refutation of the “idea of progress” in particular 
and of philosophies of history in general. It is 
the author’s thesis that a philosophy of history 
is not possible, which is to say that it is not pos- 
sible to establish meaning in history by tracing 
the rational coherences and sequences of the 
historical process. Only a “theology” of history 
is possible in the sense that the presuppositions 
of a faith are required for the understanding of 
history which comprehends more than the his- 
torical process as the realm of meaning. 

The author is a distinguished historian of 
thought, and his historical chapters are there- 
fore very profound contributions to the anal- 
ysis of the history of the idea of progress. He 
presents it as a secularization of the eschatology 
of biblical religion. In his concluding chapters he 
offers his own theology of history, to which vari- 
ous readers will react according to their various 
theological and philosophical presuppositions. 
The present reader finds his systematic conclu- 
sions somewhat dubious because they rob his- 
tory of even partial and fragmentary meanings. 
They are in general agreement with Barthian” 
theology, according to which the Incarnation, as 
apprehended in Christian faith, is a light which 
shines in complete darkness and without which 
historical existence would be completely mean- 
ingless. ‘As a transcendent principle,” the au- 
thor writes, “the will of God can never become 
the subject of a systematic interpretation, re- 
vealing the meaning of history in the succession 
and fortunes of states or even in the history of 
the church. In the Christian view history is of 
decisive importance only in so far as God has re- 
vealed himself in an historical man.” The be- 
lief in the absolute relevance of history as such, 
which has made the works of Spengler and 
Toynbee best sellers, is the result of the eman- 
cipation of historical consciousness from the 
foundation in classical cosmology and Christian 
theology. Such a view of the Incarnation de- 
stroys everything in Christian theology which 
makes Christ not only the “Son of God” but 
also the “second Adam,” in other words, the 
revelation of man’s ideal historical possibility. 
It also transmutes the Pauline confession “We 
see through a glass darkly” into the assertion 
that history is complete darkness, except for the 
one light which points to its consummation. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Union Theological Seminary 


God’s Grace and Man’s Hope. By Dante. D. 
Witt1ams. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
215 pages. $2.75. 

Professor Williams has shown in this book 
that it is possible to move beyond the debate be- 


‘ tween “liberalism” and “neo-orthodoxy,” that a 


thinker who recognizes the continuity of his 
thought with the theology of liberalism and 
with the social gospel of Rauschenbusch can at 
the same time absorb many of the criticisms of 
liberalism in contemporary theology. The re- 
sult is no easy compromise but a fresh interpre- 
tation of Christian doctrine, especially of the 
theological backgrounds of Christian ethics, 
which has its own integrity. This first system- 
atic book by its author is to be warmly wel- 
comed as a contribution to theological discus- 
sion of the most urgent issues for faith and life. 
It shows wide scholarship, a most sensitive reli- 
gious spirit, a habit of dealing fairly with posi- 
tions which are criticized, a capacity for clear 
and discriminating constructive thought, and a 
gift for good writing. 

The first part of the book deals with ultimate 
theological problems in order to lay the founda- 
tion for the criticism of neo-orthodox theology 
that its doctrine of redemption is not related to 
the transforming of the processes of personaland 
social life, processes which should be seen as the 
continuing creative work of God. The idea that 
creation is completely distorted by sin is reject- 


_ ed, and the continuity between creation and re- 


demption is maintained. The tendency of Kier- 
kegaard’s existentialism to dissolve all struc- 
tures and cumulative processes, even the life 
of communities into separate moments under 
God in the experience of the individual, is se- 
verely criticized as the source of the failure of 
neo-orthodoxy to give adequate guidance for 
human history. 

When the author speaks of neo-orthodoxy, 
he usually refers to Barth, Brunner, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. He realizes that there are differ- 
ences between them and that Niebuhr is often 
not very far from his own position. Actually, 


. Niebuhr’s own thought on most of the issues dis- 


cussed is so delicately balanced that it is possible 
to interpret it either for or against the author’s 
position. My impression is that if it is inter- 
preted in the light of his own practical attitudes 
toward current problems it is much closer to 
Professor Williams’ conclusions than this book 
suggests. 

I have said that Williams has absorbed many 
of the criticisms of liberalism. One of the main 
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purposes of the book is to free the essential im- 
pulse behind the social gospel from the illusions 
which accompanied it. He has done this with ex- 
cellent results. He recognizes the depth of sin 
and tragedy in history, the precariousness of all 
advance, the impossibility of perfection in per- 
sonal life and in society, the new temptations 
that appear on every level, the essential place of 
humility and rigorous self-criticism and repent- 
ance for individuals, nations, classes, and 
churches. He sees that progress is neither inevi- 
table nor easy and that there are dangers that 
man’s decisions will lead to catastrophe. He un- 
derstands the weakness of moralism, of the ef- 
fort to impose an idealistic pattern on history, of 
a legalistic interpretation of Christian ethics. 
He emphasizes the priority of divine grace, the 
dialectical relationship of grace and freedom, the 
centrality of forgiveness and justification by 
faith in the Christian gospel. 

Williams, however, rejects any form of these 
theological convictions which leads to the denial 
of the possibility of growth in love as a mark of 
the redeemed life, as a gift of grace or which is 
used to deny man’s right to hope for a good soci- 
ety, a society that is not perfect but that is 
favorable to the development of freedom, jus- 
tice, and equality. He has learned from both 
Wieman and the theologians who stress divine 
grace in more traditional terms that there is a 
crucial difference between “trying to manage 
history according to plan, and a responsible 
planning within a history which is more success- 
fully dealt with when we recognize the unman- 
ageable factors within it” (p. 168). Chapter iii, 
which deals with the analysis of Christian love, 
is one of the best discussions of the issues raised 
by both Nygren and Niebuhr that I have read. 
Williams is sound in his criticism of Nygren’s 
absolute separation between agape and eros, a 
criticism which Niebuhr would accept and he 
has indicated some of the most vulnerable ele- 
ments in Niebuhr’s formulations of the relation 
of love to the self, and of the relation of love to 
“the claims and counterclaims of historical ex- 
istence.” His chapter on personal growth in the 
life of love (chap. vi) is admirable as a positive 
statement of a Protestant ethic that avoids both 
liberal and Catholic illusions. Though the book 
is brief, Williams has been able to deal with 
many theological isms and concrete ethical 
problems and he always illumines them. 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


Union Theological S 


The Divine Relativity: A Social Conception of 
God. By CHARLES HARTSHORNE. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1948. 164 pages. 
$2.75. 

These Terry Lectures at Yale deal basically 
with the relation between the absolute and the 
relative, particularly with regard to the doctrine 
of God. One strong historic tradition in Chris- 
tian theology is that God, being absolute, can in 
no sense be relative. To be related, it is thought, 
is to be relative. This viewpoint poses the prob- 
lem of how God can be related to the universe 
without being relative, or in what sense he can 
otherwise be said to be related to it. Against 
this absolutistic approach, typical of a certain 
kind of theology, Hartshorne revolts and pro- 
claims, instead, that God is the most relative of 
all creatures, in that he is the most inclusively 
related of all beings, knowing, feeling, and par- 
ticipating with the total world in all its manifes- 
tations. God is, indeed, “surrelative.” With re- 
spect to his own intrinsic nature he is, to be sure, 
absolute and can be surpassed only by himself, 
but with respect to the world he is the most rela- 
tive of all. This polar principle, this A-r nature, 
is supposed most fully and truly to account both 
for the stress on absoluteness in traditional the- 
ology and for the stress on organic relatedness in 
much modern philosophy, primarily that of 
Alfred North Whitehead. 

Certainly, no modern existentialist could ac- 
cuse the book of lacking fervor. The author is a 
man with a messianic consciousness champion- 
ing a great cause, glimpsed and partially devel- 
oped before, to be sure, but not before now come 
to its decisive fruition. The book is strong in 
passion and in genuine respect for the compe- 
tency of man’s mind to deal with ultimate prob- 
lems, albeit also conversant with the self-deceiv- 
ing temptations of our actual religious thinking. 
If nothing else were gained from the book, this 
combination of virtues would itself be an en- 
couraging manifestation of right directions. 

Hartshorne rightly attacks the Aristotelian 
metaphysics which has caused much confusion 
in Christian theology. If we begin with defining 
the absolute as having no relation, we certainly 
shall never come to a Christian God or do justice 
to his relation to the world, either as its creator, 
its judge, or its redeemer. But why start with 
such a mathematical abstraction? Why start 
with a formal category in the first place? This 
is the kind of intellectualism which gets us into 
false problems, which cannot be solved in its 
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own terms. Partial perspectives engender ulti- 
mate problems. If we start with the Christian 
concept of God as Agape, there is no reason at 
all why the Absolute, who is Agape, is limited 
by his relations; rather, to be Agape means both 
to create and to redeem relations. Hartshorne 
facilely equates knowing relations and relativi- 
ty, thinking that these then involve intrinsic de- 
pendence. Yet the Absolute who is Agape is not 
dependent upon the world, most definitely, in the 
way in which the world is dependent upon him. 
His relations do not limit but express his ab- 
soluteness. When he limits his power, sharing 
his control, giving us freedom for responsible 
choices, he thereby expresses his absolute love, 
vindicates his nature, reveals his being. His 
historic dependence upon our choices, which 
is real, is pedagogically temporary and eter- 
nally consistent with the absoluteness of 
Agape, for he has bestowed freedom on us re- 
sponsibly, within a finally conditioned and con- 
trolled history, organically served by our kind 
of natura] environment. 

Hartshorne’s naturalism, having no full doc- 
trine of creation, of history, and of eschatology 
and, therefore, having also no full view of the 
nature, scope, and place of evil, inevitably cre- 
ates consequent problems in the field of the 
larger logic. For this reason his discussion not 
only suffers from an initially false abstraction- 
ism with regard to the nature of the absolute 
but also from the absence of the full perspective 
of the Christian faith. Both the traditional 
view, which he rightly rejects, and the natural- 
istic position, which he accepts, have to be ful- 
filled in the view which allows for an absolute- 
relative relation which accords with the nature 
of God and the nature of creation. In such a 
view the relative is the chosen way of the Crea- 
tor to share his nature by the effecting of a fel- 
lowship which is free historically to fumble and 
to fail, but never free finally to fail. Such his- 
toric dependence is not the limitation but the 
expression of the absolute— the creative and re- 
demptive love of God. Gregory of Nyssa wrote 
that “the unlimited, in fact, is not such owing 
to any relation whatever, but considered in it- 
self escapes limitations” (Against Eunomius i. 
19). An adequate understanding of the absolute 
in the plenary perspective of Agape has also 
ample room for secondary realities and rela- 
tions, 

Nets F. S. Ferré 


Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 


Morals and the New Theology. By H. D. Lewts. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 160 pages. 
$2.00. 

“Hating Pelagius over much” is the Erasmi- 
an epigraph on the title-page of this volume by 
the professor of philosophy at the University 
College of North Wales at Bangor in Britain. 
The epigraph epitomizes what the author finds 
most objectionable in contemporary neo-ortho- 
doxy: its dualism, its obscurantism, its amoral- 
ism, and its “reactionary tendencies” in the di- 
rection of pessimism. In the main he is con- 
cerned to demonstrate the failure of this tradi- 
tionalist theology to give an account of sin and 
moral evil which can be reconciled with the de- 
mands of the moral consciousness. 

The author singles out for analysis and criti- 
cism certain aspects of the treatment of ethics 
offered by Brunner, Barth, Whale, Quick, Ben- 
nett, and Niebuhr. All these theologians, it is 
claimed, do violence not only to our ordinary 
ethical beliefs but also to the necessary assump- 
tions of moral philosophy. As a consequence, the 
average man is more and more estranged from 
religion, and a “combination of coolness and 
contemptuous politeness” subsists between 
moral philosophers and the proponents of the 
new theology. Through neo-orthodoxy’s per- 
verse love of paradox, its condemning of reason, 
its emphasis on original sin, a pious despair is in- 
duced which can help to bring catastrophe to 
contemporary religion and society. 

In praise of the new theology the author as- 
serts that its appearance bespeaks the present 
need “to bend back our powers and achieve- 
ments into closer contact with reality in that 
aspect of it which cannot be subdued to our 
thought and made amenable to our will.” More- 
over, if its “strong apocalyptic strain,” its em- 
phasis on crisis and existential thinking and on 
the wholly “other”? character of God, are re- 
garded symbolically rather than taken as literal 
doctrine, it has something significant to offer 
which may be prophetic of “a new power of 
life.”? It is commended also for carrying its argu- 
ment to an extreme which provides its own refu- 
tation: thus Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr 
“have only prepared the more effectively, al- 
beit unwittingly, for the final overthrow of tra- 
ditionalist theology.” 

In “hating Pelagius over much,” the new 
theology, in effect, repudiates the ideas of au- 
tonomous moral freedom and individual respon- 
sibility; it misconceives the relations between 
religion and objective ethics; it ignores the fact 
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that “the main ethical truths do not depend 
upon religion.” Thus Brunner, in contending 
that “no other human goodness and good con- 
duct exists save that which is based on the free 
gift of God,” has to conclude that man is evil to 
the extent that God has not enlightened him. 
This position “becomes a virtual a-moralism 
which simply disregards the most elementary 
ethical postulates” of obligation and freedom. 

Barth’s position with respect to the relation 
between church and state is likewise held to be 
amoralistic, permitting disobedience to the 
state only when the latter interferes with “the 
freedom to preach justification.”” (Barth’s 
ethics is expounded by the author in a very 
truncated form; only the brochure on Church 
and State is taken into account.) The humilia- 
tion and sufferings of the confessional churches 
under Hitler are interpreted as the nemesis of 
their own previous aloofness from social-ethical 
concerns and of their preoccupation with a 
spiritual message. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s ethics is, of course, at- 
tacked from a different angle. The obscurities 
and paradoxes in Niebuhr’s thought which have 
received considerable attention and analysis at 
the hands of American critics are brought under 
scrutiny, especially the notion of the equality of 
sin and the inequality of guilt. Of the doctrine 
of the equality of sin Mr. Lewis says (strangely 
enough) that “there appears to be no point of 
contact between it and any recognizable ethical 
thinking.” He displays sharp powers of analysis 
in his criticism of Niebuhr’s idea that sin is in- 
evitable and that the discovery of this fact is 
man’s highest assertion of freedom. Here two of 
the author’s central affirmations come to the 
fore, namely, the idea that sin must be under- 
stood as something for which the individual 
alone may be held accountable and the idea that 
man’s moral freedom is to choose between good 
and ill. Moreover, he asserts that Niebuhr over- 
looks the distinction between the incompatibili- 
ty of interests and the incompatibility of goods; 
thus Niebuhr falsely and cynically concludes 
that there is some element of malicious conflict 
in every human relationship. Nowhere, how- 
ever, does the author characterize Niebuhr’s 
powerful social analysis; nor does he recognize 
its prophetic significance for the Protestant 
churches. 

Mr. Lewis’ rejection of the notion of collec- 
tive responsibility reveals the inadequacy of his 
own conception of sin. He defends his view that 
ethical responsibility is essentially individual, 
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on the ground of “immediate ethical insight.” 
(“If the matter is disputed,” he says, ‘“‘then I 
know of no argument by which the issue can be 
settled.’””) This elementary deliverance of the 
autonomous moral consciousness leads the 
author, in his discussion of John Bennett, to re- 
ject the idea that the individual is somehow 
guilty and in need of repentance for “‘that kind 
of solidarity that one may feel with the sin of the 
nation.’”’ To Bennett’s statement that “the best 
that is possible involves participation in evils 
that harass the conscience,’’ Mr. Lewis can only 
respond: “Accommodations of this kind are 
fatal.” It is not necessary to be neo-orthodox to 
disagree with Mr. Lewis here; it is not necessary 
even to be a theologian. 

The gulf between theology and ethics of 
which the author complains may be partially 
the work of the moralist. Mr. Lewis’ position it- 
self illustrates how the moralist may deepen 
this gulf by treating sin as primarily individual 
accountability in the face of autonomous ethical 
demand: there is nothing explicitly theological 
in this conception of sin. But such a judgment 
should not lead one to overlook the fact that his 
analysis (and rejection) of the ethical implica- 
tions of certain current conceptions of original 
sin is acute and telling. 

The author draws frequently upon a dis- 
criminating familiarity with the thought of the 
great moralists, especially of contemporary 
English moralists. This serves to give weight to 
his claim that there is a deplorable gulf between 
the new theology and moral philosophy and 
that some theologians are prone ‘‘to make hasty 
and ill-considered pronouncements about the 
views held by the philosophers.’? On the other 
hand, the author gives much more attention to 
ethical than to theological problems. The conse- 
quence is that he does not examine the theo- 
logical presuppositions of the representatives of 
the new theology broadly or discretely, and he 
seldom refers to the rival theological positions 
current today. Moreover, his own position (‘“‘the 
liberal alternative’’) that “moral responsibility 
belongs entirely to the individual and depends, 
not upon outward conduct, but upon loyalty to 
one’s own ideal” is, as presented, almost com- 
pletely lacking in theological depth. 

But Mr. Lewis is primarily a moralist, and 
(despite the inadequacy of certain aspects of his 
outlook) he is one of more than ordinary stature. 
The followers of the new theology have much to 
learn from him. His book strengthens the opin- 
ion that they may in the future expect to be 
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more and more strongly pressed to cease “hating 
Pelagius over much.” 

James LUTHER ADAMS 
University of Chicago 


A Study of the “Summa philosophiae” of the 
Pseudo-Grosseteste. By CHARLES K1nc Mc- 
Kron. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. xii+ 226 pages. $3.25. 


The present volume presents a study of an 
anonymous Summa philosophiae, which dates 
from the last third of the thirteenth century. 
This work was first edited by Ludwig Baur in 
1912, and his studies showed convincingly that 
it could not be the work of Robert Grosseteste 
(1175-1253), the most influential thinker of his 
time in England, although it had been attribut- 
ed to Grosseteste by earlier scholars. On the 
question of authorship, Professor McKeon’s 
conclusion is that it was written 


probably by an Englishman between the years 
1265 and 1275, possibly by Robert Kilwardby 


{an anti-Thomist Dominican, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury during the 1270's); the examination 


of the first treatise of the Summa and of allusions to 
contemporaries ... has suggested that the author 
{and his work] be conceived as a point at which 
certain lines of relationship are conjoined, such as 
an affinity to Bacon, an antagonism to Thomas 


Aquinas, a deference to Albert the Great on some 
matters; the list of sources tends to identify the 


author as one widely read in Aristotle, church 
writings, and Arabian philosophy and science. 


It may be added that a great many of the Ox- 
ford thinkers were acquainted with similar 
sources and that the unknown author, while in 
agreement with Bacon vis-a-vis Aquinas, parted 
from him in finding merit in Albertus Magnus. 
The present work, after an introductory 
chapter which examines the problem of author- 
ship, consists of four chapters dealing with 
truth and knowledge, the principles of meta- 
physics, the parts of metaphysics, the philoso- 
phy of nature (which includes treatment of the 
doctrine of light, an important theme in the 
thought of the time), and a concluding chapter. 
There are four appendixes, including an inter- 
esting and suggestive one which compares cer- 
tain of Whitehead’s doctrines with those of the 
Summa, and a bibliography and index. 
Professor McKeon paraphrases and explains 
the principal doctrines of the Summa, adding 
historical background where he regarded it as 
useful. The Summa itself is a compendium rath- 


er than a comprehensive treatise (369 pp. in the 
Baur edition), so that we have here, as it were, 
a compendium of a compendium. The present 
work shows adequate familiarity with thir- 
teenth-century and earlier doctrines. However, 
the analysis of the Summa and the exposition of 
historical background are never closely enough 
integrated, and this may be one reason for the 
excessively tentative conclusions attained. 
Much of the present summary makes difficult 
reading, and it is questionable whether the work 
will be very useful either for the nonspecialist or 
for the scholar in the field, who will prefer to 
consult the original source. At any rate, the in- 
terpretation offered is that the Swmma exem- 
plified principles of Christian Platonism. It is 
conceded that such a view cannot be made out 
with complete consistency and that the inter- 
pretation remains hypothetical and instrumen- 
tal. It is difficult to find fault with such modest 
claims. Certainly, the work is in a very real 
sense both Christian and Platonic as these terms 
were understood in the Middle Ages and as his- 
torians of medieval thought commonly use 
them. It holds such theses as the universality of 
matter in creatures, the denial of the real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence, the 
demonstrability of creation in time, all regarded 
as marks of thirteenth-century “Christian Pla- 
tonism.” Yet the unknown author, in his theory 
of human intellectual knowledge, has to be in- 
terpreted as not holding the equally, or even 
more, characteristic Augustinian thesis of divine 
illumination. Again, although in the opinion of 
the Summa’s author Aristotle was a superior 
philosopher to Plato, McKeon finds that the 
Aristotelian revival of the thirteenth century 
had little or no effect on his philosophy. All this 
points to a difficult problem. Those who have 
studied the Summa are in agreement in recog- 
nizing it as a work of considerable merit, and yet 
no one has been successful in seeing in the work 
the consistency that one might expect or in ex- 
plaining what seem, in the present state of 
knowledge, to be its inconsistencies. Professor 
McKeon, in his conclusion, writing of the Pla- 
tonism and poetry of the Summa, has this to 
say: 


. .. if the Summa is a more or less compendent sys- 
tem of philosophic doctrines, it consists also of 
a system of metaphors. And metaphors are the 
working materials of poets. ... We are thus led toa 
simple final judgment regarding the nature of the 
Summa—as a poem of light and darkness. For the 
very philosophic content of the Summa is irreducibly 
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poetic, and the metaphor of light and darkness lies 
at the very heart of this poetic content. 


This may be taken to imply that the failure to 
discover literal consistency loses much of its 
sting, so to speak, in the discovery of metaphori- 
cal or poetic wholeness. Despite the merits of 
this study, it remains possible that further in- 
vestigations of the work itself as well as of the 
enormously complicated interplay of philosophi- 
cal trends of the thirteenth century may render 
recourse to such a verdict unnecessary. Actual- 
ly, the Summa is not shown to be more poetic 
than any comprehensive and systematic philos- 
ophy of being, and it would be difficult to think 
of very many prominent philosophers in any 
period whose thought could not with equal jus- 
tice be termed “poetic.” 

O’MEARA 


University of Chicago 


Alfred Loisy: Der Vater des katholischen Mo- 
dernismus. By FRIEDRICH HEILER. Miinchen: 
J. & S. Federmann, 1947. 255 pages. 


The necessity to write a memorial article on 
Loisy led Dr. Heiler, of Marburg, to a rereading 
not only of Loisy’s many works but also of a 
good deal of literature on the famous French 
scholar. The result is a book that bears ample 
witness both to the author’s careful and ex- 
haustive study of his subject and also to his ad- 
miration for the man, whose influence had been 
instrumental in shaping Heiler’s own life. Thus, 
while apparently giving an objective account 
of the fantastic gyrations of Loisy’s mind, the 
book throws also a highly instructive light on 
Heiler’s own mentality and thus is a priceless 
guide in the understanding of that rather enig- 
matic movement called ‘‘Catholic modernism.” 

Heiler’s presentation combines a rather 
meager outline of Loisy’s life with a broad anal- 
ysis of all the major books of a man whose pene- 
trating critical ability had lifted him up to the 
rank of one of the outstanding students of com- 
parative religion as applied to the beginning of 
the Christian religion. Notwithstanding the fact 
that some of Loisy’s earliest and most intimate 
friends and admirers held serious doubts as to 
the religious value of his growing radicalism, his 
German biographer not only thinks that Loisy 
in substance remained a Christian but also en- 
tertains the hope that one day the great Papa 
Angelico will come, who in the name of the 
“Church of the Spirit” will do penance for the 


excommunication of Loisy and kindred heretics 
and will completely rehabilitate them. The 
truth, however, is that, while Loisy may have 
changed in his appreciation of ecclesiastical 
practices and Christian doctrines with advanc- 
ing years and may have turned from complete 
rejection to partial recognition, he actually nev- 
er abandoned his positivistic interpretation of 
Christianity. It was only by means of a sym- 
bolical, nonorthodox reinterpretation that he 
would retain certain elements of traditional 
Christianity. Loisy used history merely for 
polemical purposes. To him historical criticism 
was the weapon which he would wield to refute 
the church and its traditional views concerning 
early Christianity in order to vindicate his own 
unhistorical and purely rationalistic view of the 
true religion. 

It is this basic rationalism that explains both 
the greatness and the serious limitations of 
Loisy’s scholarship. Loisy was not a construc- 
tive scholar but rather a remarkable critic. He 
would always start from the studies of others 
and the new material presented by them. With 
a crystal-clear logic the former priest would 
point out their errors and shortcomings and with 
the scalpel of his analytical mind would reduce 
the historical material to its smallest component 
parts. As a critic of the New Testament and 
early church history Loisy is unsurpassed, and 
all his caveats and vetoes must be heeded by 
coming generations of scholars. But he wanted 
to be more than a critic, and it is in the field of 
constructive historiography that even Heiler’s 
admiring presentation cannot conceal his limi- 
tations. The material, which his critical mind 
had dissected, he would then rearrange with the 
help of Auguste Comte’s positivistic philosophy, 
which he but slightly altered in the light of mod- 
ern French sociology. Heiler characterizes 
Loisy’s method as “nuechtern und vorsichtig,” 
but that is a correct statement only inasmuch as 
it refers to Loisy’s attitude toward traditional 
views. With the excessive self-confidence of a 
rationalistic dialectician Loisy showed no so- 
briety and restraint in his comparative method, 
particularly when he applied the categories of 
primitive religion to the interpretation of the 
Bible. His resentment against the religion of his 
childhood and its sense of the supernatural, on 
the one hand, and his tenacity in postulating 


a one-track development for all historical proc- - 


esses, on the other, vitiate all his interpretations 
and reconstructions. Despite Heiler’s friendly 
eulogies this synoptic presentation of Loisy’s 
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lifework enhances rather than dispels this im- 
pression. 
Orto A. PIPER 


Princeton, New Jersey 


The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. 
(Gifford Lectures, 1936.) By WERNER JAE- 
GER. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. vit+259 
pages. $5.00. 


More than forty years ago Edward Caird 
published two memorable volumes, represent- 
ing the Gifford Lectures for 1901-2, on Greek 
religious philosophy from Plato to Plotinus. In 
this recently published volume by Professor 
Werner Jaeger of Harvard we have an even 
more distinguished study of the religious phi- 
losophers who preceded Plato. From the author 
of one of the best works on Aristotle, the mag- 
isterial three-volume work on Paideia, and 
many authoritative monographs and articles on 
various aspects of Greek culture we should nat- 
urally expect a noteworthy contribution to the 
subject of early Greek theology. Our expecta- 
tions are fully realized in the present work. 

Professor Jaeger seems to have two dominant 
themes in his treatment of pre-Socratic religious 
philosophy. One is the reciprocal relation be- 
tween science and philosophy, on the one hand, 
and religion, on the other. This theme is de- 
veloped throughout the work and neatly sum- 
marized in his chapter on “Theories of the Na- 
ture and Origin of Religion”’: 

At first the whole spiritual element of the old con- 
ception of the gods seemed to have evaporated in the 
bare idea of the All; but as this idea developed into 
that of the Divine, the spirit was reinstated, and we 
again come round to something more like the mytho- 
logical conception of the gods on a higher stage of the 
spiral cycle. From this point of view, moreover, the 
fact that the philosophical theory of God is the work 
of individual thinking rather than a heritage of col- 
lective lore from the immemorial past is no argument 
against the religious quality of this intellectual faith. 
Indeed, the religious problem is so closely tied up 
with the problem of cosmogony, which sets the cog- 
nitive faculties in motion and puts them to work on 
the problem of the divine nature, that this religious 
quality follows inevitably [p. 174]. 


The second dominant theme of the work, al- 
though not explicitly so designated by the au- 
thor, is that of the reciprocal relation between 
cosmology and the social-political elements in 
Greek thought and life. This theme is economi- 
cally stated in the chapter on Empedocles: 


In other words, the aristocratic order of the older 
theogonic thought which was all based on difference 
of rank, age, and genealogy, is superseded now by the 
democratic equality of all the elementary and mov- 
ing forces which make up Empedocles’ cosmos. They 
are, however, bound together by the law of a higher 
unity to which their individual functions and char- 
acters are subordinate. This view suits perfectly 
Empedocles’ social ideal; for tradition represents 
him as a passionate champion of democracy in the 
political struggle of his home town Akragas. But 
the relationship of the social element in Greek 
thought to the cosmological was always a reciprocal 
one: as the universe was understood in terms of po- 
litical ideas such as diké, nomos, moira, kosmos, 
equality, so the political structure was derived 
throughout from the eternal order of the cosmos. It 
is of deep interest to the historian of the Greek mind 
to trace the changing social ideals in the develop- 
ment of this mutual relation, and to appreciate the 
importance for the democratic age, in the second half 
of the fifth century, of a new cosmotheogony which 
expressed the trend of the time to discover the origin 
of its favorite ideas in the divine nature of the world 


[p. 140]. 


The reviewer greatly regrets that the pre- 
scribed length of this report does not permit ex- 
tended comment on the many rewarding in- 
sights and philological discoveries to be found in 
Jaeger’s book. The following passages are cited 
merely as illustrations of the contents: the out- 
line of the significance and later development of 
Hesiod’s concept of Eros in chapter i on “The 
Theology of the Greek Thinkers”; the theologi- 
cal implications of Anaximander’s apeiron in 
chapter ii on “The Theology of the Milesian 
Naturalists”; the description of the universal 
and sublime aspects of Xenophanes’ concept of 
the Divine in chapter iii on ““Xenophanes’ Doc- 
trine of God” (although Jaeger seems to exag- 
gerate in saying, on p. 48, that Xenophanes’ 
universalism antedates that of the Israelite 
prophets); the social background of early 
Orphism in chapter iv on “The So-called Orphic 
Theogonies” (although, again, a query arises 
whether, in rejecting theories of oriental influ- 
ence on early Orphism, Jaeger has not neglected 
to consult recent literature on oriental influ- 
ences on pre-Alexandrian Greek culture, for ex- 
ample, the Ugarit myths, the Hittite Kumarbi- 
Kronos parallel, the presence of Gilgamesh-ele- 
ments in the Perseus story, and the like); his 
revision of Rohde’s theory of the psyche-concept 
in chapter v on “The Origin of the Doctrine of 
the Soul’s Divinity”; his plausible argument for 
the originality of Parmenides’ theology and its 
nondependence upon Xenophanes in chapter vi 
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on ‘Parmenides’ Mystery of Being”; new as- 
pects of the Logos doctrine as natural law in 
chapter vii on “Heraclitus”; the reconciliation 
of natural science and mysticism in chapter viii 
on “Empedocles” (although the partly con- 
vinced reader would like more detailed demon- 
stration that the incongruous elements in Em- 
pedocles’ thought existed at the same time); 
and, finally, the delicate and sure-footed tracing 
of the beginnings of teleological theology in 
chapter ix on “Anaxagoras and Diogenes”’ (of 
Apollonia). 

Perhaps this rapid review of salient discus- 
sions will convey some idea of the solidity of a 
work which, in grateful distinction from most 
solid works, is never heavy and oppressive. 
Jaeger’s skill as an expositor has been admirably 
preserved by his translator, Professor Edward 
S. Robinson. 

RALPH Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Emanuel Swedenborg, Naturforscher und Seher. 
By Ernst Benz. Miinchen: Rinn, 1948. 587 
pages. DM 16. 


Swedenborg in Deutschland. By ERNST BENz. 
Frankfurt/M.: Klostermann, 1947. 351 
pages. 

Ausgewihlte Schriften. By EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. Edited by MARTIN Lamm. (‘‘Mystiker 
des Abendlandes,” ed. E. Benz and R. F. 
MERKEL; Vol. V.) Marburg: Simons Verlag, 
1949. 288 pages. 


The study of the person and the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) has been left 
almost entirely to his devoted followers of the 
“New Church,” the Swedenborgians. They have 
adopted his own belief in the power of the writ- 
ten word and have therefore seen to it that Swe- 
denborg’s religious writings and their own inter- 
pretations thereof are amply available to all 
who might become interested in them. It is dif- 
ficult to tell how widely these many books are 
read. There is not much evidence of a broad 
Swedenborgian influence. But it is known that 
Swedenborg stimulated the thinking of some of 
the most important intellectual leaders of mod- 
ern times, particularly the German idealists and 
romanticists and most especially Goethe and 
Emerson. Kant, to be sure, regarded Sweden- 
borg’s visionary knowledge of the spiritual 
world as fantastic. His little book Dreams of a 
Spiritseer has probably contributed much to the 


disdain in which Swedenborg has been held by 
the modern philosophically trained intellectuals, 
including the religious ones. 

Now the time seems to have come when 
Swedenborg is to receive a serious and “objec- 
tive” interpretation. Last year the Yale Uni- 
versity Press issued the work by Signe Toksvig, 
entitled Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist and 
Mystic. At the same time, Ernst Benz, professor 
of church history at the university of Marburg, 
published a monumental biography of Sweden- 
borg. Both authors make extensive use of the 
material which Swedenborgian scholars have 
made available since the past century, but they 
do not write as adherents and advocates of the 
Swedenborgian church. Both treat with great 
fulness Swedenborg’s career as a natural scien- 
tist and mystic and, on the whole, they come to 
the same conclusions. Ernst Benz, the professor, 
paints a more detailed picture of the intellectual 
world to which Swedenborg belonged than Miss 
Toksvig does. She appears to be fascinated pri- 
marily by the psychological problem of how the 
turning of the accomplished natural scientist to 
mystical and visionary religiousness is to be un- 
derstood and explained. She is of the conviction 
that Swedenborg’s ability, through dreams and 
visions, to get in touch with the world of spir- 
its must be interpreted according to the meth- 
ods practiced and perfected by the Society of 
Psychical Research. She therefore attributes to 
Swedenborg telepathic and “mediumistic” fac- 
ulties, and she argues convincingly that their 
value and validity will be fully established only 
when parapsychological research has reached 
objective results. She does not neglect to deal 
with Swedenborg’s religious and philosophical 
teachings, but she offers no extensive analysis of 
them, being content to show that they must be 
seen in the light of eighteenth-century natural 
philosophy and the Neo-Platonist tradition of 
mysticism. 

Professor Benz uses another approach. In 
the first section of his biography he gives a de- 
tailed description of Swedenborg’s development 
as a scientist, mining engineer, and philosopher. 
Then he deals successively at great length with 
Swedenborg’s religious conversion and calling, 
his visionary life, his teachings, and, finally, his 
conflicts with the Swedish Lutheran church. He 
writes with the skill of the trained church his- 
torian, setting each phase of Swedenborg’s life 
and work in relation to his contemporaries and 
predecessors. He makes skilful use of Sweden- 
borg’s writings, from which he quotes abun- 
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dantly. He writes fascinatingly, sometimes en- 
tertainingly (he has a very good sense of hu- 
mor). His book is as good historical biography as 
one could wish to read. The results of his analy- 
sis of Swedenborg may be characterized as fol- 
lows (partly on the basis of his own summary): 

1. Swedenborg was a genuine visionary. As 
such he belongs to the long line of charismatic 
Christians that extends from the author of the 
Book of Revelations to the Pietists and mystics 
of the eighteenth century. To reject his visions 
and revelations as products of insanity would 
mean that also the teachings and revelations of 
other Christian visionaries (including those of 
some of the prophets and of the apostle Paul) 
would have to be treated as expressions of insane 
minds. 

2. The genuineness of Swedenborg’s vision- 
ary charisma seems to be attested by the fact 
that he had the true sense of a religious calling 
derived from a conversion experience. He re- 
garded it as his mission to convey to the world a 
new set of theological teachings the truth of 
which he felt were guaranteed by his visions. 

3. Swedenborg was a peculiarly Protestant 
visionary for two reasons: (a) his religiousness 
was bound to the Scripture to such an extent 
that most of his visionary insights were turned 
into biblical commentaries; (5) his criticisms of 
the contemporary church and its theology are 
the same as those of the Protestant pietists and 
mystics. 

4. Swedenborg was steeped in the intellec- 
tual culture of the Enlightenment. He subjected 
his visions to rational interpretations and con- 
fined his religious insights to an intellectual 
schema. He also shared the faith of the Enlight- 
eners in the power of the printed page: He be- 
lieved that the truth of his doctrines would be 
spread throughout the world by means of the ex- 
positions he gave them in his voluminous Latin 
treatises. 

I see no reason why these conclusions should 
not be accepted. But certain weighty questions 
remain which Professor Benz does not answer: 
Swedenborg knew that few were willing and 
able to regard his visions and teachings as true. 
He personally was certain that the truth of all 
he had written as a “prophet” was attested by 
revelations from the transcendent realm. He 
therefore connected his visions and his teach- 
ings; in his view one depended upon the other. 
Benz accepts this claim and bases his extended 
analysis of Swedenborg’s religiousness upon it. 
He tends to interpret Swedenborg’s visionary 


and mystical religiousness in terms of Rudolf 
Otto’s psychology of religion—with the implica- 
tion that this religiousness (just as that of the 
numerous other ecstatic mystics whom he men- 
tions) was a true manifestation of religious life. 
To be sure, he explicitly states that neither 
philosophy nor theology has as yet furnished 
criteria of judgment which would enable one to 
separate the chaff from the wheat in dealing 
with the experiences and ideas of a man like 
Swedenborg. He is doubtless right in saying 
that psychiatric or psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions are insufficient. For in the cases of many 
religious thinkers it can be shown that they 
were pathological or neurotic or abnormal, and 
yet it is impossible by means of such an analysis 
to prove their teachings true or untrue. Benz 
does not raise the question, to which Miss Toks- 
vig gives much attention, whether Sweden- 
borg’s visionary faculties must not be inter- 
preted in terms of parapsychology. Perhaps 
they must be; I am not sure. But I am certain 
that Swedenborg’s teachings can be tested by 
means of historical criticism and that from such 
a criticism light can fall on the validity of his 
intercourse with the world of spirits. Benz has 
not failed to employ this historical criticism, but 
he could have carried it farther. It seems to me 
to be obvious that though the form of Sweden- 
borg’s major teachings is intelligible as a reac- 
tion to the religious trends of his own times— 
andas a soundreaction—their content is a distor- 
tion of historical ideas. This distortion is plainly 
due to insufficient historical knowledge. That 
this is so can be shown with respect to his alle- 
gorical method of biblical exegesis: no reference 
to intercourse with spirits can validate an unhis- 
torical treatment of the biblical texts. Also 
Swedenborg’s criticisms of the doctrine of the 
Trinity and of the Lutheran teaching on justi- 
fication by faith can be refuted as insufficient 
because they appear to lack sound historical 
understanding. If his theological authority is 
thus found wanting, his authority as a visionary 
may also be drawn into question. 

In his book Swedenborg in Deutschland Benz 
deals extensively with the relations between the 
Swabian theologian and theosophist Oetinger 
and Swedenborg and with Kant’s preoccupation 
with the Swedish mystic. This study, which by 
the way is based on hitherto unknown docu- 
ments, is important because it shows why Swe- 
denborg could exercise an influence upon Prot- 
estant circles in which mystics like Bohme 
played decisive roles. The chapters on Kant 
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furnish irrefutable proof that the book Dreams 
of a Spiritseer which has done so much to dis- 
credit Swedenborg in the eyes of philosophically 
trained moderns, was written by Kant in order 
to refute an earlier favorable judgment on Swe- 
denborg which he had given in response to in- 
quiries concerning the validity of Swedenborg’s 
clairvoyance. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the 
volume of Selected Writings of Swedenborg, edit- 
ed by Professor Lamm and issued in a transla- 
tion from Swedish into German. It contains 
samples of Swedenborg’s books which show him 
as an extraordinarily imaginative and poetic 
writer. Lamm, who in 1913 published the first 
modern interpretation of Swedenborg (it was 
later translated into German and French), fur- 
nishes an excellent introduction to the volume. 
Benz has added a postscript in which he cor- 
rects his own use, in his biography, of certain 
documents of Swedenborg’s Berufungsvision of 
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Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Reinterpretation of Luther. By EDGAR 
M. Cartson. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. 256 pages. $3.50. 


It is the purpose of this book to present to 
English readers a descriptive and interpretative 
account of Luther research among Swedish the- 
ologians of the twentieth century and to relate 
the results of this research to the nature and 
methodology of Swedish theology. This inten- 
tion, carried out with breadth and balance, has 
produced a volume of extraordinary usefulness. 
For there is no longer any doubt that the force 
and freshness of contemporary Swedish theology 
is a major contributor to Protestantism’s pres- 
ent theological reconstruction. In virtually all 
theological fields the Swedes have, since 1900, 
been prodigiously productive. But the separate 
works of many scholars merit comprehensive 
studies which should attempt to describe and ac- 
count for the characteristic point of view and 
the theological method common to all. For the 
English-speaking student this effort, initiated 
by Nels Ferré in 1938, is here ably continued. 

The analytical section of the book is pre- 
ceded by a historical account of the Reforma- 
tion in Sweden. Because the religious energies 


generated by the Reformation in Sweden were 
not, to the same degree as in Germany, entan- 
gled with empire and _social-revolutionary 
forces, the evangelical understanding of the gos- 
pel was able to shape its utterances and create 
its peculiar institutions with a certain directness 
and clarity. Sweden’s internal struggles regard- 
ing the proper role of the state and of the folk- 
church, as these bore upon the problem of popu- 
lar education, precipitated, at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a fresh examination of the 
following question: What does it mean to be a 
Christian? What is revelation? What is the 
church? What is the meaning of the Christian 
calling? It was in pursuit of a comprehensive, 
thoroughly theological, and evangelical answer 
to these questions that the theologians of the 
church of Sweden were driven back into a pro- 
found study of Luther. 

Combined with this practically motivated 
drive into renewed theological studies was a 
method of research, not, indeed, new but prac- 
ticed by Swedish scholars with unusual con- 
sistency, imagination, and historical knowledge, 
and with notable results. Motif research has 
been widely and loosely talked of among us; in 
this book its precise presuppositions are care- 
fully stated, its history is traced, and its results 
tabulated in gratifying detail. 

The long analytical section which is grounded 
upon the Luther research of Einar Billing, Gus- 
taf Aulen, Nathan Séderblom, Anders Nygren, 
and others is a systematic presentation of Lu- 
ther’s theology in its contemporary Swedish de- 
scription. There is no major theme in system- 
atics which is not here brought under scrutiny, 
and none which has not received illuminating 
comment from the Swedish theologians. 

The greatest value of the book, however, is 
in its mediation to modern theological studies of 
the peculiar dynamism which permeated the 
whole of Luther’s faith and inwardly deter- 
mined his theology. This quality of livingness 
has been remarked even by those who know 
Luther ever so slightly, and it constitutes a con- 
stant peril for the theological “observer.” It re- 
pels or it attracts. One can try to evaporate its 
power in interpretations of Luther which ac- 
count for this living force in terms of tempera- 
ment. Or one may, if possessed of adequate 
philosophical adroitness, try to fit Luther’s 
speech into the terminology of rational dis- 
course. Or one can transfer this dynamism from 
the gospel itself to the psychology of the “reli- 
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gious” man to whom the gospel is addressed. All 
these forms of bringing Luther under control 
have been, and still are, widely practiced. They 
have achieved distinguished status even among 
the Lutherans. They all, however, remind one 
of the superb moment in the Marx brothers non- 
sense when one of them frantically flings clothes 
into a suitcase, another jumps on the lid to se- 
cure the lock, and the third seizes a pair of shears 
and cuts off all the protruding ends of pants legs 
and shirt tails! The thing can be done, but the 
amazing thing, as Samuel Johnson commented 
of the reported spectacle of a woman preaching, 
is this: “A woman preaching, sir, is like a dog 
walking on its hind legs. ’Tis not well done but 
one is astonished to see it done at all!” 

Ever since the Reformation, Luther has been 
treated, even by theologians who should know 
better, from the outside. He has been esteemed 
or damned on the basis of partial, fugitive, and 
historically disengaged utterances. To the enor- 
mous and ever growing body of Luther research 
which has marked the theological scene in Ger- 
many for the last seventy years the Swedes have 
contributed a parallel body of literature. The 
very ample notes in this volume will serve as a 
guide to the most important of these contribu- 
tions. 

While not informed by any such intention 
and, perhaps, even aided by the indirectness of 
its approach, Dr. Carlson’s book brings to a 
sharp point the problem of contemporary Prot- 
estant theology: Is Christian theology an apolo- 
getical activity concerned to establish a synthe- 
sis with rational categories or is Christian the- 
ology a systematic discipline devoted to the ex- 
plication of the content of the Christian faith? 
The following paragraph summarizes the point 
of view of modern Swedish theology, and its 
central assertion is closely argued and fully 
documented in the present volume. 

The task of theology is to understand its object. 
Speculative theology can never be scientific since its 
purpose is to restate the religious doctrines in terms 
that are universally valid. It does not seek to under- 
stand faith from its own viewpoint, but to judge the 
ideas in which it is expressed, according to standards 
external to faith. Nineteenth century theology was 
was speculative, and hence unscientific despite its 
desire to adjust itself to the conclusions of science in 
other fields. Like any other science, theology must 
seek to understand and clarify its own object. In its 
case, the object is faith. To investigate the content of 
faith by methods applicable to it, and to unfold the 
implications of that content, is to be scientific. The- 
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ology must seek to understand “‘Faith’s characteris- 
tic way of seeing.” It must seek the essential content 
of Christian faith—that which gives it uniqueness. 
Individual statements of faith must be understood in 
the light of the organic context in which they appear, 
and in relation to the central position in which all 
individual statements cohere. Theology research of 
this type can have no apologetic purpose. It must be 
entirely objective, allowing faith’s own characteristic 
view and content to determine the results. Only a 
religious viewpoint can claim scientific validity in 
investigating a religious object [pp. 41 f.]. 


JosEpuH SITTLER 


Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 


Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion. By 
ROBERT FREDERICK West. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948. 250 pages. 
$3.75. 

American religious faith was challenged late 
in the eighteenth century by the natural reli- 
gion of the Enlightenment—deism. This new re- 
ligion, called ‘free thought” by some and “in- 
fidelity” by others, substituted reason for faith 
and nature for the Bible as the primary data of 
religious truth and experience. It denied divine 
revelation and opposed all organized religion 
within the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

As the churches rallied to combat deism and 
its ally, atheism, Christian institutions and 
thought were revitalized. Four distinct move- 
ments contributed to this reawakening. Three— 
the Second Great Awakening, the Great Re- 
vival, and the Methodist movement—have been 
treated in a number of informative studies. The 
fourth—the Primitive Gospel movement—has 
not been given the attention that it merits. 

Most prominent among the leaders of the 
Primitive Gospel movement was Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). His role as organizer and 
apologist of the Disciples of Christ has long been 
recognized, and many histories of the denomina- 
tion and various biographies have dealt with 
this. The relation of Campbell to the issue of 
natural and revealed religion on the American 
scene has been accorded no adequate treatment 
prior to Dr. Robert Frederick West’s study, 
Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion. West 
makes it clear that in the nineteenth century 
Campbell was recognized both as a churchman 
of remarkable power and as a vigorous defender 
of revealed religion. 
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Campbell is presented as a product of the 
European Enlightenment. His thought was sig- 
nificantly influenced by John Locke and reveals 
the impact of the Enlightenment at many 
points. Yet he was a determined advocate of re- 
vealed religion. He held that the Bible—the 
Acts and the Epistles, especially—reveals ‘the 
purposeful and progressive self-disclosure of 
God who alone affords man adequate knowledge 
and allegiance for his temporal welfare and eter- 
nal salvation.” Campbell challenged the claims 
of the proponents of natural religion and re- 
jected the authority of ecclesiasticism. Both 
were unreliable, he contended. The Bible alone 
could be taken as completely trustworthy, for it 
revealed God’s will. 

The influences of the Enlightenment, on one 
hand, and his loyalty to revealed religion, on the 
other, produced a tension within Campbell’s 
thought which caused inconsistencies in his ut- 
terances and writings. However, although he 
concurred with many of the criticisms of the 
natural religionists against traditional views of 
revealed religion and while he was in agreement 
with them in their attacks upon ecclesiasticism, 
he was unswerving in his opposition to deism 
and in his defense of revealed religion. As West 
observes, ‘“Campbell’s watchword was liberty, 
not free thought. The liberty he treasured was 
derived from his own commitment both to the 
Christian gospel and to American citizenship.” 

This volume is organized under three heads 
and deals with Campbell’s attack upon ecclesi- 
asticism, his defense of revealed religion, and 
his philosophy of history. It is a book of unusual 
merit. West has carefully examined the mate- 
rials of the period and painstakingly read and 
evaluated the many writings, addresses, and de- 
bates of Campbell. While minor questions may 
be raised at several points as to the organization 
of his materials and as to the choice of docu- 
mentary references, there can be no question 
concerning the significance of this study both 
for better understanding of Campbell and for 
added insight into the conflict occasioned by 
deism early in the past century. 


Irvin E. LUNGER 
Chicago 


Das Evangelium nach Matthéus, 1. Teil, Kap. 
1-7. By Micnaeuis. (“Prophezei: 
Ein schweizerisches Bibelwerk fiir die Ge- 
meinde.”’) Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1948. vii+ 
384 pages. Swiss fr. 12.00. 


W. Michaelis, professor of New Testament 
at the University of Bern, Switzerland, has 
here furnished an admirable, popular commen- 
tary to the first seven chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew. (The remainder of the gospel is to be 
dealt with in two additional volumes.) The ma- 
jor exegetical problems of every verse and sec- 
tion are competently, though selectively, dealt 
with. The technical terminology of criticism 
and interpretation is for the most part avoided, 
though the issues are not. The reader is encour- 
aged and enabled, with the help of the author, 
to think his way through the problems to under- 
standing. 

The unpretentious but solid volume reminds 
one of the limitations inherent in all interpreta- 
tions in commentary form. The necessary em- 
phasis on hundreds of details in hundreds of 
verses, details which differ widely in subject 
matter and in importance, is what the commen- 
tary student wants and needs. But this very 
emphasis easily prevents him from seeing a 
book, or a large section of it (e.g., the Sermon on 
the Mount), as a whole and in its full meaning. 

“Prophezei” (prophecy) is the most recent 
large-scale, popular commentary on the books 
of the Bible being published for the lay members 
of Protestant churches in Switzerland. So far 
about a dozen volumes have appeared. If they 
are really used and studied by even a few thou- 
sand readers, the publication venture is more 
than justified. 

In the United States we have no comparable 
commentary series. For “lay consumption” we 
are more given to briefer commentaries like, for 
example, “A Guide for Bible Readers” (ed. 
H. F. Rall); to an endless succession of more or 
less ephemeral Sunday-school lessons, good, 
bad, and indifferent; and to the presentation of 
the content of the Bible in the form of historical, 
theological, and practical popularization. These 
indigenous activities of ours are all to the good 
—even better, for our purposes, than some 
European practices would be—but there is 
room among us too for a work like “‘Prophezei,”’ 
critically and theologically sane; simple, solid, 
and constructive in content. Like Switzerland, 
southern Germany, Scandinavia, and Great 
Britain, we too have several “Bible Belts.” It is 
bad judgment to try to ignore them or to starve 
them out. It is good judgment to improve them. 


PAUL SCHUBERT 
Yale University 
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Unbekannte Jesusworte. By JOACHIM JEREMIAS. 
(“Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments,” ed. W. Eichrodt and 
O. Cullmann, No. 16.) Zurich: Zwingli Ver- 
lag. 88 pages. Swiss fr. 7.00. 

In this brief study a somewhat neglected 
field of research is reworked in a pointed, chal- 
lenging manner and with very suggestive re- 
sults. 

The author, professor of New Testament at 
the University of Géttingen, set himself the 
task of determining how many of the “words of 
Jesus” and “incidents in the life of Jesus,” 
which have come down to us from the first cen- 
turies apart from the materials in the four 
canonical Gospels, are genuine. The first chap- 
ter contains a useful outline of the recent his- 
tory and present state of research in the field 
and a statement of the author’s methodology. 
Following by and large J. H. Rope’s pioneer 
work (Die Spriiche Jesu [1896]), Jeremias con- 
cludes that over a hundred separate items from 
extra-canonical tradition have come down to us. 

For twenty-one of these he claims “the same 
historical value as have the materials in our 
four gospels” (p. 34). This is a careful formula- 
tion, since the author thus abstains from claim- 
ing at once historical genuineness for the words 
of Jesus. It is a vague formulation, since there 
are considerable differences in “the historical 
value” of materials in the Synoptic Gospels, to 
say nothing of the differences in this respect be- 
tween the Synoptic and the Johannine data. 
The author’s method is further obscured by the 
fact that in the actual argumentation (chap. ii) 
he claims historical genuineness without the 
qualification stated on page 34. 

The materials which Jeremias considers gen- 
uine are dealt with in four groups (pp. 34-83): 
(1) three incidents, (2) words of Jesus of apoca- 
lyptical content, (3) his words on various ef- 
fects of his ministry, and (4) his words on dis- 
cipleship. The author points out that these four 
interests, among others, are central in the ca- 
nonical Gospels. This agreement with what 
Jeremias considers the interests of the Four 
Gospels becomes the criterion of genuineness. 
When one further observes that this similarity 
of interest is at times secured only by strained 
exegesis and by underestimating linguistic and 
material difficulties (see, e.g., items 13 and 21, 
pp. 67-69 and 80-83), the results appear to be 
somewhat less reliable than they are said to be. 

A strict and broad application of the formge- 
schichtliche method to the whole material might 


have protected Jeremias from oversimplifica- 
tion in the selection and arrangement of mate- 
rials and of the problems arising from them. 
The author’s attention is too narrowly and too 
directly focused on “genuineness” and exegesis. 
Jeremias realizes that the agrapha have come 
down to us, chiefly in patristic quotations and 
on papyri, as isolated bits, dissociated from 
their earlier contexts (p. 24), but in his concrete 
interpretations he pays small heed to this prin- 
ciple. 

Nevertheless scholarship has every reason to 
be grateful for the monograph. By the very 
single-mindedness of his purpose the author has 
thrown new light on old materials and problems. 
Further work proceeding in his direction, per- 
haps more slowly and on a broader front, will 
no doubt bring clarification and support to 
many points which Jeremias has already made. 


PauL SCHUBERT 
Yale University 


The New Testament in the Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By REV. CUTHBERT 
Latrey, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1948. 479 pages. $4.00. 


The Westminster Version (Roman Catholic), 
edited by Lattey and Keating, was first pub- 
lished in twelve fascicules (four volumes) be- 
tween 1913 and 1935. It was based on the 
Greek text, and its English was somewhat in the 
direction of modern speech. However, it still re- 
tained much that was obscure, archaic, literal- 
istic, and inaccurate. A special feature of the 
work was a copious marginal commentary as 
well as a prefatory introduction to each book. 

The present edition of the New Testament is 
practically a one-volume reprint of the earlier 
work, set in smaller type and with reduced 
marginalia. The Preface speaks of “textual im- 
provements” and “careful revision,” but a sam- 
pling of the volume shows little change from the 
preceding edition. Many whole chapters occur 
without a single divergence (e.g., Mark, chaps. 
2 and 3; Romans, chap. 5). In I Corinthians, 
chapter 13, the only alteration is the addition of 
“fa” before “clanging cymbal.”’ There is no note 
on the more probable reading of “boast” for 
“burn.” In Romans, chapter 1, only the spelling 
“mete” for “meet” is changed. In Mark, chap- 
ter 1, four minor alterations are made, and only 
one (“hamlets” for “townlets”) is necessarily an 
improvement. 
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A different sampling may show slightly dif- 
ferent results, but a cursory examination will 
everywhere reveal the retention of such features 
as Briticisms (e.g., currency and measure- 
ments), Latinisms like “charity” (I Corinthians, 
chap. 13), “quaternions” (Acts 12:4), “publi- 
cans”; archaisms like “husbandman” (John 
15:1), “suffered” (for “‘allowed’’), “poor in 
spirit” (Matt. 5:3; no note), and many others, 
including the pronouns and verbal endings; lit- 
eralisms like “to his own” (John 19:27, etc.), 
“respect of persons” (Rom. 2:11), “entering 
into himself” (Luke 15:17), “kingdom of the 
heavens,” etc. While the Westminster Version 
contained many improvements over the tradi- 
tional text (e.g., in Matt. 26:28; Luke 2:14, 35, 
49; John 1:5; Acts 1:4 and 9:36; Rom. 8:28; 
I Cor. 1:21; Heb. 11:1), much revision still re- 
mains to be made in the interests of clarity and 
accuracy. Opportunity is not afforded here of 
discussing questionable translations and texts. 
The translators here and there had to hew to 
tradition as against their better judgment, as is 
clear from several notes indicating the necessity 
of conformation to the pronouncements of coun- 
cils and commissions (e.g., at Mark 16: 9-20 and 
John 7:53—8:11). Incidentally, the prefatory 
note to Ephesians indicating the omission of “‘in 
Ephesus” in “two” best manuscripts should 
now read “three” to include the Beatty pa- 
pytus, P#, 

Official viewpoints are, of course, particular- 
ly apparent in the prefaces and to some extent in 
the marginalia. The letters of Paul (including 
Hebrews and the Pastorals) are arranged in sup- 
posed chronological sequence, a feature which 
makes reference use difficult at first. Except for 
the rather small type, the format is very good. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Last Things: 
A Study of Eschatology. By HArotp A. Guy. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1948. ix+189 
pages. $3.00. 

The author reviews carefully all the impor- 
tant eschatological passages in the New Testa- 
ment, interpreting each and relating it to its 
place in the New Testament literature as a 
whole, He is one of the increasing number who 
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emphasize the unity of the New Testament. 
For the most detailed discussion is given to the 
Synoptic teaching of Jesus. He concludes that 
eschatology is neither the key to Jesus’ teaching 
nor is it absent from his teaching. Jesus used es- 
chatological language, but “‘mainly for purposes 
of illustration,” not in the vein of the apocalyp- 
tists but of the great prophets, as the ‘“‘vehicle 
for permanent spiritual and ethical truth.” 

In dealing with “Early Christian Preaching” 
—Acts, I Peter, and James— the author finds 
greater emphasis on eschatology, although much 
less than do many recent treatments. This 
greater emphasis is due, he thinks, partly to 
what he calls a desire to compensate for the ap- 
parent failure of Jesus in bringing in the king- 
dom, partly to the inability to forget the old 
apocalyptic conceptions. Paul had no “con- 
sistent eschatology.” His emphasis “fluctuated 
between present blessings and future consum- 
mation.” The author has a fine vision of the 
primarily “ethical” drive of Paul’s letters. He- 
brews reinterprets eschatology in terms rather 
of “value” than of “time.” The New Testament 
contains almost no information on the nature 
of the individual’s life after death, although this 
is one of the many questions which interest 
Christians and to which they vainly try to 
force an answer from Scripture. 

_ Guy has provided one of the best introduc- 
tions in English to this complicated subject, ex- 
plaining fairly and with sufficient completeness 
the pertinent New Testament passages and the 
main lines of present interpretation. The exposi- 
tion is unfortunately limited by the utter lack of 
all use of literature in languages other than Eng- 
lish. Kiimmel’s Verheissung und Erfiillung, to 
mention a single instance, would have added 
much to the discussion. Bultman has now writ- 
ten as fully on Paul and Jesus as in the earlier 
and translated book on Jesus. 

Again, it is doubtful whether Guy has fully 
appreciated the ancient use of figurative lan- 
guage, especially of metaphor. Details of the 
story of the rich man and Lazarus are a ques- 
tionable source of Jesus’ ideas on the nature of 
life after death. There is an unusually apprecia- 
tive review of the Book of Revelation, showing 
that author’s skill as an artist and his basic in- 
terest in the main themes of the New Testament 
and is the religious life of the church. But one 
wonders whether this deeply religious and 
skilled writer was as much the slave of his meta- 
phors as even Guy seems to admit. Jesus came, 
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is here, or will come—all are true, each in its 
own sense. The New Testament knows that 
God’s victory is sure and sometimes dates that 
victory in the cross, sometimes in a coming age. 
From the point of view of these writers, there is 
no contradiction. There are numerous tensions 
between the various ideas of the different au- 
thors, and these tensions exist even in the 
phrases of the same author, but there remains a 
striking unity in the main underlying ideas, and 
this unity is, after all, what has given the New 
Testament its unique worth. 


JouN W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


New Brunswick Thelogical Seminary 


Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: 
A Study of the Jewish Concept of God. By 
Norman B. Jounson. Philadelphia: Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1948. 77 
pages. $1.00. 


A man’s prayers uncover his beliefs! Some 
such assumption forms the basis of this careful 
review of the prayers in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. By this ‘‘in- 
direct approach to theology . .. we catch a man 
off guard,” and, without the distortion of con- 
scious consistency, his prayers reveal what char- 
acter he assigns to God. The author pursues 
three lines of inquiry: (1) What do the Jews 
pray for? (2) What inducements do they offer 
God to grant the petitions? (3) What response 
do they expect from God? The discussion of 
each section includes a citation of Old Testa- 
ment usage and a reference to New Testament 
or rabbinic prayers as abutments for the inter- 
testamental bridge. 

1. The aims and objects of Jewish prayer in 
this period are found to cover a wide range, 
from help in time of war through the supply of 
daily needs to righteousness and pure praise. 
Each goal reflects some aspects of the character 
of God. 

2. Many readers will be startled to see listed 
among the “Means of Inducing God To Heed 
the Prayers” ““The Appeal to God’s Bargaining 
Instinct” and “An Appeal to God’s Love of the 
Beautiful.” And a greater question may be 
raised as to whether Jesus in Matt. 6:15 recom- 
mended forgiveness of men as a “reasonable 
way of gaining [?] forgiveness” from God. 

3. Prayers in this period found response in 


voices, angelic visitation, dreams, or direct ful- 
filment. The audible voice response suggests an 
anthropomorphic idea of God, the angelic re- 
sponse a transcendent God, the dream response 
a God near at hand. A direct response exerts 
less control on the concept of God in relation to 
the world. 

In drawing his conclusions, the author recog- 
nizes the range and inconsistency in the Jewish 
thought about God, and he is content to outline 
the broader bases of belief. He is aware also of 
the fact that beyond the record the actual prac- 
tice of prayer was a living experience of the 
Jewish people. 

The deductive method of this monograph 
yields important results for the Jewish concept 
of God. The method has been put to very lim- 
ited use in discovering Jesus’ vivid experience of 
God or the New Testament sense of God’s act in 
the coming of the Kingdom. 


Paut E. Davies 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Sublimation. By J. TREVOR DaviEs. New York. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 148 pages. $1.75. 


Can thwarted persons be both ethical and 
healthy through sublimation? 

Dr. Davies surveys various views and con- 
cludes that neither free expression nor depres- 
sion is necessary. Inhibition—in other words, 
suppression or conscious control—is possible 
and harmless up to a certain point, depending 
upon the soundness of the individual. Deflec- 
tion of energy is possible too; deflection into 
activities that satisfy not only particular in- 
stincts but the whole self. People must inhibit 
some instincts at times, and they should deflect 
the energy into morally desirable, beneficial ac- 
tivities. 

In Davies’ view, sublimation is such diver- 
sion of instinctive energy (not more libido) into 
higher and socially useful processes. It is effect- 
ed by objective values, through man’s devotion 
to them. Moreover, sublimation may be con- 
sciously directed; and it may be applied not 
merely to man’s surplus emotional energy but 
to all his instinctive energy. Thus sublimation is 
more than a safety valve for superfluous energy. 
It is also more than a “second-best way.” Sub- 
limation is ‘‘as natural as the direct gratification 


of the instinct”; art, music, learning, and reli- 
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gion are as “‘natural’”? to men as sexual inter- 
course, physical combat, or running from dan- 
ger—and as satisfying. The moral self, the abid- 
ing self, is in control. “Best of all is it when the 
individual consciously and deliberately seeks to 
be moved by the Sum and Ground of all moral 
values, God, and makes ‘the Will of God’ his 
end and aim, as Jesus did.” Sublimation pro- 
ceeds ideally through consecration to sanctifica- 
tion, a process ‘‘capable of continual increase 
and expression.’”? Sublimation is “a means of 
satisfying the total needs of the individual.” 

The limits of sublimation Davies finds in 
“what there is in a man to sublimate.” Sublima- 
tion alone will not make a genius. It will, how- 
ever, make for the best life of which the indi- 
vidual is capable; and any failure to sublimate 
proves defect in the person and not in the prin- 
ciple. 

Davies rests his case upon opponents’ incon- 
sistencies, his own idealistic assumptions, and 
his interpretation of creative work and the lives 
of great idealists. Nowhere does he distinguish 
clearly between emergency emotions, like anger 
and fear, that can be inhibited and their energies 
diverted by circumstances external or internal; 
acquired patterns like walking a tightrope, be- 
ing mayor, or loving Mary Jones, that can be 
changed; and physiological drives, like thirst, 
hunger, and sex—in the mature male, at least— 
that apparently cannot be inhibited or diverted 
except, within limits, for time and place of ex- 
pression (e.g., emissions during sleep). 

He seems to distinguish between inhibition, 
diversion, association, and development of in- 
terests; but he takes most, if not ail, of these 
processes to mean éransmutation of one quality 
of motivation into another. Indeed, he does not 
doubt that “the sex instinct is truly the creative 
instinct,” “that its drive does lie behind all the 
artistic, creative, cultural activities of man.” 
Moreover, he thinks Paul and many others have 
sublimated their sexual energy into love and 
service to humanity. To be sure, sexuality is for 
Davies only an essential element, and not the 
sole cause of man’s higher activities; essential 
also is the apprehension of moral values. Never- 
theless, he cites no proof, no real observations, 
that transmutation occurs for any motivation, 
to say nothing of physiological drives. He disre- 
gards all the factual sudies of sex expression that 
were published prior to his book. 

When Davies (p. 119) speaks of “a fully inte- 
grated, harmonious personality” and says that 
“it is only when all the sides of our nature, in- 


stinctive, intellectual and moral are finding ade- 
quate expression that all is well with us,” his 
language becomes to many of us psychologically 
and ethically intelligible. Such language encour- 
ages men to learn the facts of life, to practice 
self-denial when it is for the larger good, and to 
work for the best human life for all. 


W. S. Tayvtor 
Smith College 


Pastoral Counseling. By SEwarp HILtTNER. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1949. 291 pages. $3.00. 

One of the most balanced and insightful 
thinkers in the field of clinical theology, from 
the point of view of Christian theology as a 
whole, is Seward Hiltner. His latest work com- 
bines theoretical with practical investigations 
in three main parts: “Principles of Pastoral 
Counseling”; “Preparation for Pastoral Coun- 
seling”; and “Resources for Pastoral Counsel- 
ing.” The first part studies ministerial counsel- 
ing as an organic aspect of the pastor’s total 
task, within the practical setting of the ministry 
and the theoretical setting of the Christian 
faith; the approach to this counseling in terms 
of a dynamic psychology that progressively cor- 
relates permanence of Christian prespective 
with constant discovery, interpretation, and re- 
construction of it in terms of the concrete under- 
standing of the need of the patient and of his 
own clarification of his situation and the con- 
solidation of his own co-operative insights. The 
second part analyzes the preparation for pas- 
toral counseling in terms of pastoral work in 
general, the pastor being the “leader of a seg- 
ment of the Christian community,” and in terms 
of precounseling methods and understandings; 
the last part takes up religious resources and re- 
sources for learning pastoral counseling. 

In general, the book is written with great 
care in construction and not only is interesting 
for the general reader but has logical develop- 
ment and scholarly caution as well. It will add 
definitely to the literature on the subject which 
can be recommended as dependable, balanced, 
and well written. 

From the theological point of view there ap- 
pear to be some defects and some real strong 
points; the whole analysis is too far centered in 
growth at the expense of decision, and often self- 
understanding is treated as an obvious remedy, 
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whereas the relation between decision-in-growth 
and growth-in-decision and between self-under- 
standing and self-will are far more subtle than 
indicated. “The iuner release view” needs, 
shall we say, less of naturalism and more of 
Kierkegaard, though neither side, in my opin- 
ion, can supply the full background of a 
competent analysis. Sin is not dealt with at 
a deep enough level; there is little place 
for the living supremacy of God; the rela- 
tive is far too evident, and no distinction 
is made, in clear terms, between the proximate 
or pedagogical relative characteristic of cos- 
mic process and the flexible fulness of the 
Eternal Purpose. There certainly can be au- 
thority without bad authoritarianism! Person- 
ality is also treated too substantially and not 
enough relationally with regard to God’s pres- 
ent creative participation in life and history. 
The relation between God and suffering is not in 
the Christian perspective but mostly deistic; 
immortality is treated on a sub-Christian level, 
where kronos remains falsely divided from 
kairos. Christianity is vaguely accepted, but its 
central faith is refused, mostly for a secondary 
perspective of community based on good will 
rather than on the sovereign love of God in Jesus 
Christ as the creator, controller, and completer 
of history, here and beyond our earthly history. 
The section on religious resources, finally, is 
scanty and thin. 

The good points are a satisfying ecumenical 
attitude; an inclusive, fair weighing of methods, 
and a generous treatment of others; a calm spir- 
it of acceptance of all good from them, along 
with a definite, discriminating, positive judg- 
ment on issues, “cooperation without conces- 
sion’; the illustrative material is rich and il- 
luminating; the reference of the analysis is de- 
lightfully centered in the future in a true Chris- 
tian fashion; a full personality view is employed 
beyond the primacy of sex, whether in its nar- 
row or in its broader connotation; the relation 
between functional and structural ills is also 
treated with insight and convincing judgment. 

Obviously, I am not competent to comment 
from the point of view of clinical theology as 
such, but, from the point of view of Christian 
theology as a whole, this work, in spite of its 
shortcomings, is, in my opinion, one of the most 
satisfactory interdepartmental productions, 
both in spirit and in result, to have appeared. 


NELs F. S. Ferré 
Vanderbilt University 


The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia, 1776-1800. 
By MAURICE W. ARMSTRONG. (‘Studies in 


Church History,” Vol. VII.) Hartford, 
Conn.: American Society of Church History, 
1948. 141 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Armstrong has handled well a diffi- 
cult subject. He was confronted with a paucity 
of source materials on a topic which requires un- 
usual skill and perspicacity in interpretation. 
His contribution, which fills a gap in Canadian- 
American church history, will be welcomed by 
students in the field. 

The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia repre- 
sents a projection of the New England revivals 
into this province. Armstrong shows that the 
northeastward movement of population from 
the New England tidewater was “obviously a 
part of the great westward expansion which 
plays so important a part in American history.” 
There were two such movements. The first was 
the migration of pre-Loyalist settlers which oc- 
curred during the latter years of the French and 
Indian War when the Western frontier was 
blocked because of the hostile French and In- 
dians. Here is a movement which has scarcely 
been noted by American historians. It was char- 
acterized by the same sort of results and condi- 
tions that appeared on many of our western 
frontiers. 

The second wave of immigration consisted of 
thousands of Loyalists who poured into the 
province after the close of the American War 
for Independence. The exiles were granted lands 
in the wilderness which lay between the earlier 
townships which had sprung up with the pre- 
Loyalist immigration. 

Similar conditions to those which had pro- 
duced religious revivals in the American colonies 
prevailed in Nova Scotia at these times. There 
was the general monotony, isolation, meager- 
ness, and penury of frontier conditions. At the 
time of the pre-Loyalist migration there was 
much social discontent growing out of a general 
economic depression which engulfed the prov- 
ince after 1768. Intellectually, culturally, and 
spiritually Nova Scotia, like many another fron- 
tier community, was very destitute. The first 
immigrants found the Church of England estab- 
lished by law and therefore enjoying a privi- 
leged position. As was the case in the American 
Colonies, its formalism and ritualism were ill 
adapted to meet the spiritual needs of a frontier 
environment. 

The movement into Nova Scotia of many 
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Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists furnished an undercurrent of reli- 
gious dissent. Their scattered congregations 
faced serious problems growing out of isolation 
and economic stress. The churches found it im- 
possible to support their ministers. 

It was in this time of distress and demoraliza- 
tion that Henry Alline appeared. This “apostle 
of Nova Scotia” had come with his family while 
yet a boy in the Rhode Island emigration to 
Falmouth, Nova Scotia. His religious experience 
reached its climax in one of those phenomenal, 
spontaneous, personal conversions in which all 
volitional effort on the part of the subject finally 
collapses and he finds himself overwhelmed and 
possessed of the mightier power of God. Alline 
became a flaming evangelist. This new, vibrant, 
emotional, personal religion swept all before it. 
The effects on the Establishment were devastat- 
ing as Alline extended his visitations to congre- 
gations throughout the province and reorgan- 
ized churches on the New Light pattern. From 
1776 until his death in 1783 at the early age of 
thirty-five, Henry Alline traveled and worked 
indefatigably in his mission, bringing about a 
moral and spiritual revival known as Nova 
Scotia’s ‘Great Awakening.” But to conserva- 
tives and devotees of the older order, he was a 
wild fanatic and “Ravager of the Churches.” 

Alline’s death coincided with the arrival of 
the Loyalist wave into the province and the re- 
currence of many of the earlier conditions. In 
this background of intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual starvation, new revivalist itinerants found 
a ready response. Again the “New Light” meth- 
ods and doctrines of Alline came into successful 
vogue and swept over the western parts of the 
province. As Armstrong puts it: “Against the 
psychological forces of sympathetic likeminded- 
ness, mass suggestion and imitation, the con- 
servative and often aged clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church were helpless.’”’ The peculiar fea- 
ture of this second awakening was that the ex- 
tremes to which the New Lights went in re- 
nouncing all external agencies in salvation in 
favor of the inner spiritual light brought a re- 
action. In the quest for order and stability, in 
the reaction against extreme emotionalism and 
individualism, the Baptist doctrines prevailed. 
The lack of itinerants by the Methodists, who 
otherwise might have gained the upper hand, 
swung the tide toward the Baptists. In immer- 
sion the Baptists provided the needed symbol- 
ism which identified the believer with Christ, 
thus providing a spiritual anchor. 
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The Nova Scotia awakening presents an en- 
tirely new phase of the revival movement. The 
reviewer must be content with merely noting its 
significance, its close connection with the awak- 
ening in New England, its repetition of the fa- 
miliar aspects of other awakenings as to both 
basic causes and outstanding effects. There was 
also the inevitable reaction against the ex- 
travagances, and the quest for stability, in which 
the mysticism of Henry Alline was largely for- 
gotten and New England Congregationalism 
disappeared before the Baptist onslaught. In 
telling the story, Professor Armstrong has wo- 
ven his materials with skill and dexterity and 
used them with critical judgment. 


W. M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


American Communism. By JAMES ONEAL and 
G. A. WERNER. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1947. 416 pages. $5.00. 

This book will be found on reserve shelves 
wherever students are being trained to grapple 
with basic contemporary problems. The first 
thirteen chapters, written by Oneal and pub- 
lished by the Rand School in 1927, give us illu- 
minating background and richly documented 
analyses of the failures and successes of Soviet 
communism in the United States. 

Many factors treated in these thirteen chap- 
ters increase our understanding of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s failure to create a strong Communist move- 
ment within American labor. A few of these fac- 
tors deserve mention even in a brief review be- 
cause, in addition to drawing back the curtain 
on Soviet treatment of non-Russian labor organ- 
izations, they help to show why the formation 
of a strong labor movement has been more diffi- 
cult in the United States than in any other in- 
dustrially developed nation. 

First, during the period covered by the 1927 
edition, few men of administrative talent or ana- 
lytic skill became involved in the American la- 
bor movement. Second, foreigners who swelled 
the ranks of American labor were oriented to 
their homeland, translating everything back 
into the remembered social circumstances of the 
mother-country. Third, sober study of the orig- 
inal writings of Marx was neglected. Fourth, 
every nascent labor organization has been forced 
into a double front by marauding employers, 
jealous of their political prerogatives, and by 
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Soviet communism, implacable enemy of all la- 
bor programs not subservient to the Comintern. 
Oneal’s work is a particularly forcible documen- 
tation of the amazing self-centeredness of Soviet 
communism and of its use of strong-arm meas- 
ures and murder to direct the loyalties of the 
world’s workingmen to Stalin’s project of “so- 
cialism in one country.” Fifth, Communist pro- 
grams for the United States have invariantly 
been oriented to the Russian experiment and 
not to the peculiar social circumstances of the 
United States. A movement that began in 
Marx’s strict emphasis upon continuous ap- 
praisal of the concrete needs and circumstances 
of revolutionary action (somewhat as a ship 
takes repeated soundings upon entering a 
strange harbor) becomes under Moscow’s lead- 
ership utopian in the strict Marxist sense of ig- 
noring the particular revolution with which a 
particular social situation is reputedly pregnant. 

This book, therefore, is highly recommended 
but not as a whole. Two authors have probably 
never collaborated with less evidence of their 
collaboration. With the exception of chapter 
xxii, the last half of the book is the kind of heat- 
generating treatment of which we now stand in 
no great need. After the scholarly work of Oneal 
it is strange to be met from chapter xiv on with 
a mere assemblage of materials drawn from such 
strange sources as the American Legion, the 
New York Times, the Dies Committee, and Ful- 
ton Sheen’s Catholicism. Stalin is again charged 
with beginning World War II (pp. 305-6). It is 
to be regretted that Oneal did not complete the 
work left off in 1926, but the publishers are due 
our gratitude for making available again his 
scholarly and illuminating work. 


N. P. JAcoBsOoN 
Huntingdon College 


Behold the Spirit: A Study in the Necessity of 
Mystical Religion. By ALAN Watt. New 
York: Pantheon, 1947. $2.75. 


Alan Watt in his Behold the Spirit calls out 
for a deeper grasp of the meaning of the In- 
carnation on the part of the contemporary 
Western world. He finds the church religion of 
our day spiritually dead because it has ignored 
the firsthand accessibility of God to which the 
Christian mystics have always witnessed. But 
he believes that the Christian mystics have thus 
far failed us by ignoring the problem of the rela- 
tion of spirit to matter and that for this reason 


they are widely distrusted. “There has not been 
in Christianity an incarnational mysticism 
which truly accepts and comes to terms with 
physical existence.” While saints, above all, are 
needed, he thinks that even the saints have not 
burst out of the tomb of distrust of matter. “The 
whole problem of the relation of holiness to 
physical existence remains unsolved.” 

What he invites in this unusual book is a 
fresh outburst of widely shared firsthand experi- 
ence of God that will draw individuals to accept 
themselves; to accept the world they live in 
with a Traherne-like note of rejoicing; to cast 
aside all ascetic restraints, all self-conscious re- 
ligious practices; to realize that what man is 
here for is to let life flow through him; to stop 
fighting evil and to begin enjoying the good; to 
stop searching for God and to realize that he is 
incarnate in the flesh-and-blood temple in which 
we dwell. 

All this comes to head in his chapter on “In- 
carnational Morality,” in which, for example, on 
“a love God and do as you please” note, he 
treats of sex and repudiates the principle of sim- 
ple moderation or abstinence in favor of a re- 
finement of sexual intercourse into an incarna- 
tional principle. “To realize union with God in 
terms of sexual life, he must exercise control 
within the act of sex, and as this will require 
practice, the act cannot be too infrequent. It 
may well require limiting the act to one partner, 
for human beings are so complex and diverse 
that mutual adaptation in sex can take many 
years to perfect. As yet moral theology has little 
conception of this kind of control” (p. 215). He 
would permeate all life’s relationships with the 
same note, and he quotes Count Keyserling, 
Zen Buddhist, and Taoist sources persuasively 
against the feelingness harshness of Christian 
morality. 

This is a strange book, and its significance is 
not easy to assess. The case against convention- 
al church Christianity, including his own Anglo- 
Catholic communion, is relentlessly pressed. 
The disastrous ignoring of the mystical element 
of religion by present-day Protestant theology 
and practice is skilfully exposed. The Eastern 
sources with which Alan Watt’s long acquaint- 
ance have made him intimately familiar are in- 
troduced with insight and discrimination. 

Yet when the constructive case of the book 
is advanced—the case for an incarnational reli- 
gion and ethic—all boundary stakes between the 
aesthetic and the religious seem to have been 
taken away, and the book moves now into the 
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aesthetic’s longing for a life of effortless flow; 
then fades out and the religious man, pleading 
for enough faith in God’s presence in the fleshly 
garment, is once again before us. Where does 
this fading in and out of the aesthetic realm in 
Watt’s book come from? Is this the foretaste of 
Toynbee’s promise of the renewal of Christian 
spirituality as its grapples deeply with the reli- 
gions of the East? Is this the spiritual meeting 
of East and West? Or is this an aesthetically 
overweighted version of the Christian message, 
which has come by focusing too exclusively upon 
Christ’s having taken on flesh and blood and by 
paying too little attention to his instant readi- 
ness to give it up again for a purpose that 
transcends this flesh-and-blood envelope? Are 
the strictures against all ascetic practice, against 
all intentional discipline, against all their wit- 
ness to a devaluation of the transitory, the full- 
throated voice of a mystic who has known the 
Creator so intimately that he dares to wear his 
Master’s cloak of creation with a light heart? Or 
are they dictated by an aesthetic hatred of the 
cross, of suffering, of pain, of the heart’s most 
powerful inward resistance to the lure of God, 
and by a desire to translate the “Incarnation” 
into a ‘‘wholesome” blessing of all that is out- 
wardly enjoyable in the world here and now? 

These are the queries which this book raises 
in the mind of the reader and which give him a 
sense either that he is in the presence of a pro- 
phetic writer whom he is not worthy to appraise 
or that he is witnessing not the advancement of 
the strong clear witness of the Christian mystics 
like Bernard of Clairvaux or Francis of Assisi or 
Boéhme or Fox but rather of an aesthetically 
tinged approach to life that could bear any 
name. 

Even as a tract for the times, the book raises 
similar queries. For if men were today absorbed 
in excessive ascetic practices or in overexacting 
intentional forms of religious discipline, such a 
book at its best might serve as a corrective, even 
though a still better note could be conceived 
that invited them to such an attachment, that 
the practices of detachment would follow of 
themselves 

But today secularism has eaten into the reli- 
gious life so deeply that such practices have 
long since disappeared in most of his reading 
constituency. Therefore, what he does is, in es- 
sence, invite his readers to come at once to a 
state of peace and joy, which they have been 
seeking all along, but to come on their own 
terms. Yet he conceals from them the cost in- 
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volved in translating the contemporary yearn- 
ing for “peace of mind” that is’ cast as a skim 
over a well of desperation, into a life in which 
the desperation has been plumbed and in which 
the ocean of darkness is found to be forever 
yielding to the ocean of light for those who dare 
to risk the plunge. Alan Watt is therefore feed- 
ing spiritually the advanced third stage of Caus- 
sade and John Chapman (both of whom not 
only practiced the most exacting disciplines 
themselves but also knew the inward death and 
resurrection) to those who may be ignorant of 
either. And this is a problem of order that goes 
to the root of his presentation. 

Meister Eckhart, whose witness to the life of 
the spirit is approvingly cited in this book, 
might give the concluding word when he de- 
clared: “The kingdom of heaven is only for the 
perfectly dead.” 

Dovuc tas V. STEERE 

Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Judicial Doctrines of Religious Rights in Ameri- 
ca. By GEORGE TorPEy. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 376 pages. $5.00. 

Few books more pertinent to citizens of a de- 
mocracy have been published in recent years 
than this volume on the legal status of religions 
and the rights of their members. The author, 
who is a professor of government at George 
Washington University and a personnel man- 
agement adviser to the navy, has drawn his ma- 
terial from more than two thousand cases in 
local, state, and federal courts. No aspect of his 
subject has been left untouched, from tax ex- 
emption and the police power to marriage and 
divorce and the taking of oaths. 

If there is one conclusion that emerges more 
clearly than any other from Dr. Torpey’s book, 
it is that religious freedom in the United States 
is far from absolute. It may be, as the author 
says, ‘‘an American creation,” but it is a crea- 
tion not yet complete. State courts in this coun- 
try have denied incorporation to Christian Sci- 
entists on the ground that “our laws recognize 
disease as a grim reality, to be met and grappled 
with as such.” Catholics and Jews are required 
to listen to the reading of the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible in thousands of schools; the 
courts have merely said that if they do not like 
it they can go elsewhere. Marriages performed in 
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accordance with Quaker ceremony are not legal- 
ly recognized in more than half the American 
states. Most serious of all, religious rights have 
been clearly subordinated to the interests of 
state or nation in dozens of instances. Courts 
have upheld numerous violations of rights of in- 
dividual conscience on such grounds as public 
order, the welfare of the majority, and the right 
of the nation to insure its survival in time of 
war. Only the Supreme Court of the United 
States has shown any notable zeal for protecting 
religious liberty as one of the bulwarks of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Though it may seem ungenerous to pick 
flaws in so useful a book, there are several that 
stand out so prominently that. they cannot be 
ignored. The index is inadequate; it does not in- 
clude the cases discussed, with the result that 
they are most difficult to locate. The author 
fails to distinguish clearly between religious tol- 
eration and religious freedom. Thus he states 


that ‘‘in Maryland religious freedom prevailed 
at the outset,” despite the fact that toleration 
was limited to trinitarian Christians. He dis- 
cusses both the majority and dissenting opin- 
ions in the Macintosh case but makes no men- 
tion of the decision in Girouard v. U.S. (1946) 
which overruled the Macintosh opinion. The 
Girouard case was one of the most significant in 
the history of American liberty, for in it the Su- 
preme Court finally conceded the doctrine long 
held by philosophers that there is a moral power 
higher than the authority of the state and that, 
instead of being a crime, obedience to that pow- 
er is a measure of true citizenship. With a few 
more such decisions religious freedom might be- 
come a reality in the United States instead of a 
privilege dependent upon the caprice of judges 
and limited by the prejudice of lawmakers. 


Epwarp McN. Burns 
Rutgers University 
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CxHaprro, José. Channing Day by Day. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1948. xxii+446 pages. $5.00. 


How true it is that anthologies are quite often 
by-products of some controversy, in the course of 
which doctrinaires on one side or the other lay 
claim to a great thinker as oracle and prophet of 
their particular views and then proceed to compile 
from his utterances passages which support these 
views. In the case of Channing such a thesis is 
amply defensible; for the several florilegia of his 
writings that have appeared since 1875 have had 
their principal motivation in tensions between 
right- and left-wing Unitarians. “The most honest 
see what they want to see” (p. 189). Chapiro is 
manifestly a pietistic theist, stoutly opposed to 
totalitarianism, dictatorship, state worship, moral 
relativism, infidel humanism, militarism, sectarian- 
ism. So was Channing. Hence the “instrumentalist” 
character of this anthology! It is to be appraised 
accordingly. 

Any work, however, that, through well-chosen 
and copious quotations, brings Channing’s lucid, 
lofty, forceful pleas for intellectual freedom, the 
dignity of personality, civilrights and constitutional 
democracy, social and economic justice, and the 
abolition of war is intrinsically valuable. Channing 
was, indeed, as the well-written Introduction 
sets forth, a “grand Christian saint and man 
of God” (Renan, Bunsen) and a “contem- 
porary of the future.” His condemnation of war 
was eloquent, profound, lifelong; Chapiro’s agree- 
ment with Channing on this point is attested 
by an unprecedentedly large number of effective 
extracts. But Channing was also vehemently op- 
posed to alcoholic intemperance and profiteering; 
yet Chapiro omits this entirely! Channing was a 
devout disciple of Jesus Christ and insistent on the 
miracles; but Chapiro goes diminuendo on this 
point! Instrumentalism of this “Charlie McCarthy” 
type reaches its climax when we are told, with no 
verifying reference, that Channing was so modern 
that he would have approved of the Nuremberg 
trials (Introd., p. xvi)! 

Besides lacking references for this and similar 
statements, the book has no subject or name index, 
no biographical or bibliographical aids. Neverthe- 
less, it is well worth while, for it is mostly Channing. 
—CHARLES H. 


Dopce, Guy Howarp. The Political Theory of the 
Huguenots of the Dispersion with Special Refer- 
ence to the Thought and Influence of Pierre Jurien. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
287 pages. $3.50. 


The value of this study, which is apparently a 
McIlwaine thesis, lies chiefly in the amount of 
generally unavailable sources which are summarized. 
Mr. Dodge collected his materials, in Paris and 
Leyden especially, on the eve of the last war. 
Something like three-fourths of the bulk of this 
volume consists of précis of treatises and pamphlets, 
with little general interpretation or philosophical 
reflection. The style is heavy and in places obscure. 
The conclusions are brief and banal and scarcely 
commensurate with the value even of Jurien’s 
materials, 

While three of Jurien’s publications from before 
the Revocation are here analyzed and provide im- 
portant background, the central theme is the re- 
action of the Huguenot refugees to the great perse- 
cution. Associated with this experience was the 
deposition of the last English Stuart three years 
later in the Glorious Revolution. Under the impact 
of these events the theory of divine right, which 
Huguenots had held through the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was abandoned and the old monarchomach 
tradition revived. In the debates of these decades 
Jurien was pre-eminent and deserves as much as 
Locke to be called the “theorist” of the Revolution 
of 1688, especially as the latter is seen from a Euro- 
pean perspective. Jurien was theocratic, however, 
rather than utilitarian in his thought, and Mr. 
Dodge wisely probes his ecclesiology for the bases 
of his view of the limitations of sovereignty. The 
metaphysical apparatus.employed throughout, un- 
fortunately, is too jejune to permit any significant 
penetration of the historical relations of religion 
and politics.—JamEes Hast1ncs NICHOLS. 


EBERHARDT, CHARLES RICHARD. The Bible in the 
Making of Ministers: The Scriptural Basis of The- 
ological Education: The Lifework of Wilbert W eb- 
ster White. New York: Association Press, 1949. 
254 pages. $3.50. 

A scholar-teacher with an idea, whose time had 
apparently come, established at the turn of the cen- 
tury a new kind of theological seminary in the very 
“Grand Central” of Manhattan Island. The story of 
the man, Wilbert Webster White; the idea, a Bible- 
centered seminary curriculum; and the Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York has long been awaited. Some 
three thousand graduates and students of this sem- 
inary are in all countries of the world preaching and 
teaching the Bible in a way more direct than that of 
those trained in most seminaries. 

Here is the volume which presents the biography 
of White (Part I), his methodology (Part II), and 
the results of his method in the curriculum of the 
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Biblical Seminary in New York, in its hermeneutics 
and in its doctrinal position (Part III). Part IV 
contains an evaluation of the work of White. 

White possessed a prodigious mind and a prolific 
pen. He amassed several rooms full of collected and 
original materials. His administrative and teaching 
schedule left him little time to organize these valu- 
able writings. It remained for a student of his to re- 
ceive from him shortly before his death the assign- 
ment to organize and edit these data, which he did, 
into thirty-five volumes titled, “The Papers, Arti- 
cles, and Memorabilia of Wilbert Webster White.” 

Nearly a decade of work with these valuable 
firsthand materials, after graduate study under the 
great Bible teacher himself, has qualified the author 
of this book to write about an experiment whose 
impact was felt by seminaries around the world. 
—VarRTAN D. MELCONIAN. 


FINEGAN, Jack. Youth Asks about Religion. (A 
“Haddam House” book.) New York: Association 
Press, 1949. 192 pages. $2.00. 

Ordinarily, I do not warm up much to a book on 
the question-and-answer pattern. It is usually 
chatty, fragmentary, and catechetical. This book by 
Jack Finegan of the Pacific School of Religion is a de- 
lightful exception. He has taken one hundred ques- 
tions, mainly theological, which students and other 
young people frequently ask; has arranged them 
topically to form a sequence; and has given to each a 
page or two of answer. Among the twelve general 
themes are the nature of the universe, evolution and 
history, God, Jesus Christ, the Bible, the church, 
prayer and worship, religious living, immortality— 
in short, the problems which laymen everywhere, 
old or young, want light upon. The answers are 
clear, intelligent, and Christian. I am intrigued by 
the amount of biblical material the author is able to 
incorporate in such brief compass without any im- 
pression of wrenching the material out of its proper 
context. The book should prove valuable both to 
laymen who want to understand their faith and to 
their leaders who want light as to how to communi- 
cate it—GEORGIA HARKNESS. 


GasTER, THEODORE H. Passover: Its History and 
Traditions. New York: Schuman, 1949. 102 
pages. $2.50. 

This remarkable little book is billed as a “popu- 
lar” exposition of the Passover festival. It is that in 
the best sense of the word, for it is written by a man 
who is a master both in the field of the history of 
ancient near-eastern religions and languages and also 
in the lore of Judaism. The clarity, simplicity, and 
completeness of the book remind us that one must 
be profoundly a master of one’s subject to write a 
popular account of it that has charm. 

For Gaster, Passover is the festival of freedom. 
It was adopted by Israel as the vehicle to celebrate 
its social freedom and continues as a feast of human 
freedom. But long before the Exodus it was a com- 


munal feast that set men free from nature and from 
the spell of evil spirits. It served to “recement the 
ties of kinship” that bound together the members of 
a tribe and their god. The blood of the sacrifice 
warded off evil. Gaster speaks of the problem of the 
etymology of the root pesak. He favors the basic 
meaning “to limp,” which suggests a mourning 
ceremony that may have been part of a nature 
cultus. But he notes that only the word pesah is ac- 
counted for in this way. The slaying of the lamb, the 
blood, etc., have their meaning in the communal 
context. 

There are chapters on the historical character of 
the Exodus, on the folkloristic elements in the bibli- 
cal account of it, and on the allegories that later 
Jews drew from the Exodus stories recited at Pass- 
over. But the chapter entitled “The Seder” will have 
the widest appeal among non-Jews. It gives a step- 
by-step account of what actually happens at a Pass- 
over celebration today. Not only is the “order of 
service” indicated but the contents of most of its 
parts are presented. There are also chapters on the 
Samaritan Passover, on Passover songs, and on the 
Song of Songs, which is a prescribed reading for the 
eighth day of the feast. 

The author closes his story with the reminder that 
as a “festival of freedom” Passover not only com- 
memorates the escape from slavery but the begin- 
ning of the struggle in the wilderness, the trek to 
Sinai. Passover does not celebrate a passive freedom 
of escape. The freedom it celebrates assumes re- 
sponsibility; it takes up the “militant struggle for in- 
dependence.” Withal it celebrates redemption 
through God. That raises theological issues which 
Gaster does not take up in his comprehensive and 
delightful account of Passover.—J. COERT RYLAARS- 
DAM, 


GoopsPEED, EpGAR J. The New Testament: An 
American Translation. Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
ix+373 pages. $5.00. 

A beautiful reprinting of the widely used trans- 
lation into modern American speech first published 
in 1923. The text is given in two colunins in a large 
(12 point) type on a quarto-sized page. The volume 
is attractively bound and boxed in black. With re- 
gard to the format it may suffice to say that the 
American Graphic Arts Association, which for some 
twenty-five years has been choosing and exhibiting 
the “‘fifty best books of the year” viewed as total 
productions, included the anniversary edition of the 
Goodspeed New Testament in its selection for 1948. 

A preface to this edition speaks succinctly of the 
progress made since 1923 toward translation of the 
Bible into modern speech and of advance in the 
knowledge of New Testament Greek. The present 
printing lays no claim to being a revised edition; yet 
there are a few changes. The question “(My friend, 
what are you here for?” is substituted for the state- 
ment “My friend, do your errand” in Matt. 26:50. 
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Inflation has sent up the wages of the vineyard la- 
borers in Matt. 20:2 from “twenty cents a day” to 
“a dollar a day.” In Rom. 5:9 “by the shedding of 
his blood” replaces ‘‘by his death.” This is more 
literal—though the Greek actually reads only “‘by 
his blood’”’—and serves to distinguish this phrase 
from the phrase “‘by his death” which follows in the 
immediate context. In John 7:15 an interesting re- 
version to the King James Version occurs in the 
question, ‘‘How is it that this man knows his let- 
ters?” All these except the Romans passage were dis- 
cussed by Professor Goodspeed in his recent Trans- 
lation Problems in the New Testament. 

The University of Chicago Press is to be congrat- 
ulated for this worthy monument to a great trans- 
lation.—ALLEN WIKGREN. 


Grecorovius, FERDINAND. The Ghetto and the Jews 
of Rome. New York: Schocken Books, 1948. 120 
pages. $1.50. 

A century ago the great German historian Ferdi- 
nand Gregorovius settled in Rome to work on his 
epochal study of postclassical Rome. There he came 
to know the miserable little community of Jews that 
had lived in the eternal city without interruption for 
two millenniums. For a time their story became his 
preoccupation, and in 1853 he published a historical 
essay sketching the fortunes of the little colony. For 
clarity and conciseness this essay is a classic. Its au- 
thor prefaced it with a poetic tribute to the lineal de- 
scendants of the Jews ‘“‘who wept at Caesar’s death.’? 
Randall Jarrell has translated the poem and Moses 
Hadas the essay, for publication in No. 12 of “The 
Schocken Library.’ 

The prose account summarizes the varying in- 
tensity of the hardships perennially endured by the 
Jews in Rome. Gregorovius is factual and “objec- 
tive,’ obviously a gentile and a Protestant. The 
Caesars made life miserable for the Jews. With the 
rule of the popes, beginning especially with Theodo- 
sius, their lot was much worse. It is noteworthy that 
they suffered their worst troubles and indignities 
after the opening of the second millennium of the 
Christian Era. And these indignities lasted until far 
into the “modern era.” Segregation, the yellow 
badge, exclusion from trades, and compulsory at- 
tendance at conversionist sermons were only finally 
abolished by Pius IX in 1848. Throughout the cen- 
turies the intensity of Jewish suppression was entire- 
ly at the discretion of the personal rule of the popes. 
In retrospect nothing seems more bitter than the re- 
peated exchange of leniency for hardness. 

The author’s poetic “Lament of the Children of 
Israel in Rome”’ discloses his capacity for empathy 
and his deep pity and admiration for the people he 
came to know in the day of their emancipation. He 
speaks of the blood of Judah that “‘stained the 
threshold of St. Peter’s.”” With the Jews at worship 
he experiences that ‘‘The pain of a thousand years/ 
Melts into hope for the Messiah.””—J. Corrt Ry- 
LAARSDAM, 
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Howarp, WitBert Francis. The Romance of New 
Testament Scholarship. London: Epworth Press, 
1940. 164 pages. 7s. 6d. 

This volume contains the tenth course in the 
series of Drew Lectures on Christian Biography. It 
was delivered in October, 1947. 

The lectures deal with five groups of scholars 
who have added much to our knowledge of the Bible 
and particularly of the New Testament. The first 
deals with the ‘‘Pioneers in the Ancient Church,” 
Marcion, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome; Ferdinand 
Christian Baur and Adolf Harnack are the subjects 
of the second lecture; the third lecture discusses the 
life and work of Joseph Barber Lightfoot, Fenton 
John, Anthony Hart, and Brooke Foss Westcott; 
among the “Discoverers of Ancient Manuscripts and 
Recoverers of Early Christian Writings” are includ- 
ed Constantine Tischendorf, James Rendel Harris, 
and R. H. Charles; the fifth lecture turns to the pap- 
yrologists G. A. Deissmann, James Hope Moulton, 
and George Milligan, among others. The final chap- 
ter in the book, “William Mitchell Ramsay, Archae- 
ologist and Historian,”’ is reprinted from Religion in 
Life, Vol. VIII (1939). 

The biographical approach that is required by 
the terms of the foundation under which these lec- 
tures were given does much to give a human interest 
to the study of questions that might not prove so at- 
tractive if treated otherwise. Designed primarily to 
arouse an interest in college and seminary students 
that may lead them on to sound and scholarly study, 
this little volume will serve a wider use—it will help 
to bring alive those giants of the past who are known 
too often only through their technical publications. 
M. Parvis. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. The Emergence of a 
World Christian Community. New Haven: Yale 
University Press (published for the Rice Insti- 
tute), 1949. o1 pages. $2.00. 

This little book comprises the Rockwell Lectures 
given by Professor Latourette at the Rice Institute. 
Stating that the emergence of a world Christian 
community is one of the most remarkable events of 
our era, the author feels impelled to discuss its ori- 
gins and prospects. Chronology provides a neat 
framework for his material, and he devotes a chapter 
each to the historical background, the present situa- 
tion, and the future prospects. 

Professor Latourette is at his best in his treat- 
ment of the historical background and in his de- 
scription of the present status of the church. In a 
terse but lucid account he traces the historical de- 
velopment of the movement toward Christian unity 
and summarizes its main features. Conspicuous as 
one of the most powerful impulses to this movement 
is the world missionary enterprise. Outstanding as 
one of the major features of the movement is a flexi- 
bility of form, yet a positive growing unity which is 
not based on either organization or doctrine. 

The problem facing the full establishment of a 
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world Christian community is twofold. Christianity 
has to draw all men to at least a professed allegiance, 
and, also, it has to achieve some type of basic, vis- 
ible unity. Both in his analysis of the present status 
of Christianity and in his evaluation of its future 
possibilities, Latourette exhibits a rare optimism. 
Feeling that Christianity is still young and that the 
movement toward a world Christian community is 
but in its infancy, he is quite certain that history and 
faith allow one to predict an ultimate triumph for 
the cause. In spite of present difficulties, he main- 
tains that Christianity not only is gaining numeri- 
cally but is “touching the life of mankind more 
broadly than ever before.” Given sufficient time, 
Christianity will be the professed faith of all man- 
kind and “progress will continue to be witnessed on 
this planet toward the perfection without which man 
is forever restless and incomplete.” Thus Latourette 
envisages the eventual earthly triumph of a world 
Christian community of love expressing the fruits 
of the spirit in ever greater fullness. 

One views this small book with admiration yet 
also with a touch of doubt. That a new type of world 
Christian community is emerging is fully demon- 
strated by the author, but his evaluation of its pres- 
ent position and future prospects is open to ques- 
tion. The analysis appears to be made purely in 
quantitative terms. Apart from the number of new 
organizations within Christianity and the new points 
at which it touches modern life, has Christian the- 
ology succeeded in mediating the Christian message 
to a modern scientific world? Has it really won the 
spiritual allegiance of modern man? Certainly com- 
munism, as a faith competing for the loyalty of men, 
cannot be dismissed in one short paragraph. If the 
older churches in Europe suffered such damaging 
blows from the growth of fascism and communism, 
what will be the fate of the younger mission churches 
in the Communist-controlled East? Both the facts of 
history and the imperative of faith might lead one to 
different conclusions from those advanced in this 


book.—JERALD C. BRAUER. 


Latrey, C. The Book of Daniel. (“The Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures.””) Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan, Ltd., 1948. lii+143 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

The author gives us a new translation of the 


Book of Daniel together with its extra-canonical 
additions. He follows Jerome in using Theodotian’s 
text for “The Song of the Three Holy Children” 
but gives translations of both the Septuagint and 
Theodotianic texts for the Story of Susanna, Bel the 
“Dragon,” and the second Lion’s Den episode. 
In neither the translation nor the notes does the 
author make any original contributions to the study 
of the book. 

For the Protestant student of the Bible, the 
chief value of the book would seem to lie in its 
application of a principle of exegesis which the 
author calls “compenetration” and utilizes par- 


ticularly for Daniel 11: 40-45. The inspired prophet 
is dealing with history, whether he is to be con- 
sidered as living under Cyrus and describing what is 
to come or as living before or soon after the death 
of Antiochus IV and describing what has already 
happened. Such a narrative, being inspired, must be 
true to the facts. If, in fact, the events described do 
not seem to have actually occurred, the discrepancy 
can be explained by “‘compenetration.”’ The “histori- 
cal’ and the “typical” have here “compenetrated.” 
Thomas Aquinas’ statement, which the author 
quotes on page 106, seems to make the principle 
clear: “Prophecies are sometimes uttered about 
things which existed at the time in question, but 
are not uttered primarily with reference to them, 
but in so far as they are a figure of things to come; 
and therefore the Holy Ghost has provided that 
when such prophecies are uttered, some details 
should be inserted which go beyond the actual 
thing done, that the mind may be raised to the 
thing signified. Thus in Daniel many things are 
said of Antiochus asa figure of Antichrist; wherefore 
some things are therein read which were not accom- 
plished in the case of Antiochus but will be fulfilled 
in Antichrist.” That such a principle does not pre- 
vent any attempt to come to a clearer understand- 
ing of the text and even allows emendation is clear 
from Father Lattey’s work. But the apparent in- 
sistence that what is not historically validated in 
fact is to be understood typically would seem to 
endow the human author with an omniscience which 
is hardly credible. A final judgment on the validity 
of the principle, however, must depend primarily 
upon one’s doctrine of inspiration—its essence and 
the means of its operation.—A. D. TusHIncHAM. 


MACLACHIAN, LEwis. Defeat Triumphant. Hinsdale, 
Ill.: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. 84 pages. $2.00. 
Beginning with the premise that God in his na- 

ture is pure and absolute good, while evil is of man’s 

creation, this little volume being added to the Hu- 
manist Library presents a refreshing study of the re- 
demptive power found in Christ. False theology, the 
author maintains, invariably leads to false politics, 
false economics, and false sociology, so that the 

Acts of Parliament may be a good record of the ef- 

fectiveness of acts of worship, and our politics may 

be the gauge of our religion. He sees the terrible fate 
which yawns before humanity as the result of no 
confidence in God, while the Christian faith is not a 
warning of evils to come but the announcement of a 
way of escape from evils which are now present. 
Portraying the Master’s life as a disturbing wit- 
ness against the social, religious, and political system 
of his time, the author presents a strong case for the 
forgiveness and defenselessness of Jesus as the basis 
for his redemptive power. Forgiveness is “‘a method 
of dealing with evi] with a view to getting rid of it,” 
and defenselessness is Jesus’ refusal “to save himself 
of his cause either by flight or force.” 

There is an excellent chapter presenting Jesus’ 
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attack on the money-changers in the temple as 
basically an attack upon a mistaken idea of God.— 


FRANKLIN D. Eimer, Jr. 


Moran, Joun W. Catholic Faith and Modern 
Theologies: The Theology of Emil Brunner. 
Worcester, Mass.: Hefferman Press, 1948. 
Introd.+-98 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Brunner’s views on certain important doc- 
trines are set forth in eight brief chapters, mainly by 
means of excerpts from The Mediator, God and Man, 
The Philosophy of Religion, and The Divine Impera- 
tive. A parallel series of chapters sets forth Roman 
Catholic positions on the same points, together 
with arguments against Brunner’s deviations from 
these. Dr. Brunner is acknowledged to be a “sin- 
cere and devout Christian” (p. 57), who holds 
orthodox views on many important subjects. 
(Introd.) But on some issues of major significance 
his judgment is woefully wrong. 

While Dr. Moran compares and contrasts clearly 
what Dr. Brunner believes and what Roman Catho- 
lics believe, he never comes clear on the major 
issue between them, namely, what it means to 
believe, to have faith. For this reason Dr. Moran 
talks past Dr. Brunner rather than argues with him. 
He argues on scriptural grounds—because Dr. 
Brunner may on his own testimony be expected to 
accept such argument (p. 27)—without coming to 
terms with Brunner’s scripturalism. And he argues 
from reason without understanding the basis of 
Brunner’s estimate of reason (p. 8). Actually, Dr. 
Brunner’s dependence on both Scripture and reason 
is greater in some respects and less in others than 
is Dr. Moran’s. To have indicated why this is so 
should have been a major task of such a book as 
this. The criticism of Dr. Brunner suggested by 
Dr. Moran’s treatment is that he has not made 
himself clear to a careful reader. When, however, 
Dr. Moran moves from Scripture and reason to the 
consideration of the church, he shows his strength. 
Here he raises points which might well lead Dr. 
Brunner to consider some of his own utterances. 
Here Dr. Moran sees—if he does not clarify—the 
main issue, the issue of the nature of faith (p. 62).— 
GEORGE GorDH. 


NEWMAN, JOHN Henry. Essays and Sketches. 
Edited with introductions by CHARLES FRED- 
ERICK HARROLD. 3 vols. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1948. Each vol., $3.50. 


This marks the appearance of three additional 
volumes of the new Newman edition. The essays 
in these volumes are selected from Newman’s His- 
torical Sketches, Essays Critical and Historical, and 
Discussions and Arguments. On the whole, the 
editor has made a wise selection of materials that 
exhibits the wide range of Newman’s early interests, 
his thoughts while the leader of the Tractarian 
movement, and his movement into the Roman 
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church. It is to be regretted that additional inter- 
pretive materia] was not supplied in the intro- 
ductions. 

Also, it is most unfortunate that Professor 
Harrold’s labor of love was cut short by death last 
autumn. The publishers have decided to complete 
the edition, but they have not yet selected a new 


editor.—JERALD C. BRAUER. 


Puitirps, Harotp Cooke. Bearing Witness to the 
Truth, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949. 219 pages. $2.50. 

To choose a subject for the annual Yale Lectures 
which will not be a repetition is no easy task. Dr. 
Phillips has met that problem not by trying to 
squeeze into some restricted untouched area but 
rather by going deeper into the timeless fundamen- 
tals underlying the specifics of the preacher’s mes- 
sage and work. 

Actually the six chapters could be divided into 
two main headings. The first three and the last deal 
with the nature of truth and our ways of knowing it. 
At the outset, Phillips makes clear that “our primary 
interest is not philosophic but religious.’’ Central to 
the Christian faith is the belief in revelation, “that 
truth by its very nature is communicative.” The 
point is made that in the discovery of all truth there 
is a moral requirement. In religious truth, however, 
this requirement becomes prior and imperative. 
“The preparation required for the apprehension of 
spiritual truth is not technical, else God could speak 
only to the learned; rather it is the kind of prepara- 
tion open to all. The requirements are mental and 
spiritual—singleness of heart and purpose.” 

These Christian truths, when firmly grasped, 
fundamentally change man’s common life. ‘They 
work renaissances, reforms and revolutions,” as 
C. E. Jefferson put it. 

The final chapter on “Christ the Truth” affirms 
the central discovery of the Christian community 
that the supreme truth is a “life rather than a law 
. .. because in personality God speaks more clearly 
and convincingly to man than through any other 
medium.” 

Chapters iv and v deal with ways of bearing wit- 
ness to this truth through preaching. With a skilful 
use of Father Mapple’s sermon in Moby Dick, Phil- 
lips illustrates the qualities of the effective sermon, 
suggesting that it is biblical, relevant, vivid, and has 
good terminal facilities! 

The structure of the book is clear and the writing 
throughout has the imagery and terseness of phrase 
which characterizes Phillips’ preaching. In describ- 
ing the difference between Jesus and the Pharisees, 
for example, he says that ‘“‘to them the past was a 
hitching post; to him a guidepost.” 

The personal reaction of the reader, if he is re- 
sponsible for preaching today, is likely to be one of 
contrition. He will come to his pulpit realizing again 
that he is confronted by a task which, paradoxically, 
is impossible yet necessary. He will feel the compul- 
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sion from which he cannot escape, though there will 
be many times when he may wish he were free from 
a task of so great magnitude. And, above all, he will 
know tht he needs courage—simple, rugged, God- 
given courage—if he really is to bear witness to the 


truth.—GENE E. BARTLETT. 


Rosson, H. WHEELER. The Cross of Hosea. Edited 
by Ernest A. Payne. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1949. 64 pages. $1.50. 

A year ago Ernest A. Payne of Regent’s Park Col- 
lege, Oxford, edited for posthumous publication H. 
Wheeler Robinson’s Two Hebrew Prophets: Studies 
in Hosea and Ezekiel. The Cross of Hosea is an 
American issue of the first half of that volume. Both 
the title and the concern of the little book make it an 


addition to the author’s well-known trilogy on the ’ 


cross in the Old Testament. 

The author’s point of departure in the interpre- 
tation of the prophet is the story of Hosea’s mar- 
riage, which he accepts as a historica] experience, He 
does not feel that Hosea married a woman known to 
be a harlot; rather the prophet describes her as such 
after her unfaithfulness. He treats the first and third 
chapters as accounts of one and the same event. 
That is, the third chapter is neither prelude nor se- 
que) to the first. The first he considers a biographer’s 
report, the third an autobiographical fragment. 

But the little book is definitely not an essay in 
literary criticism, It serves rather to illustrate Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s frequently published view on the 
character of biblical religion as a “theology of ex- 
perience.” That there is no “otherness” in revela- 
tion, that human experience reveals God, and that 
the individualization of such experience is the apex 
of biblical development are pivotal points in his posi- 
tion. The Bible, he asserts, does not superimpose a 
theological structure upon the events of history; it 
goes deeper into them to discover their intrinsic na- 
ture and cosmic significance. But in this book one 
feels that the author’s emphasis is psychological 
rather than historical. The Bible is a unity because, 
throughout, it finds ‘‘God in man.” The truth about 
God is discovered by projecting the inner experience 
of men—finally, by the individual projection of per- 
sonal experiences. Robinson suggests that the Bible 
rejected material images of deity in favor of the 
“higher anthropomorphism” in which the human 
medium provides revelation with an instrument that 
is dynamic and ever moving forward. One wonders 
whether this immanentist view of revelation would 
really have been as great a bulwark against idolatry 
as the author thinks and whether Israel did not, in- 
deed, actually have a more substantial one. It is this 
reader’s impression that the author’s own carefully 
worked-out theological framework has not really 
been exhaustively illustrated in this little volume on 
Hosea. There is, after all, a difference between say- 
ing that “human experience can reveal God” and 
saying that the revealing activity of God is revealed 
in human experience.—J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM. 


SanosterR, W. E. Let Me Commend. Nashville: 
Abington-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 150 pages. 
$1.75. 

The title of this book on realistic evangelism is 
taken from Charles Wesley’s plea, “O let me com- 
mend my Saviour to you.’ Dr. Sangster uses 
direct and understandable language in showing 
Christians how to do this effectively in our time. 

The author defines evangelism as “going to 
people outside” the church with the gospel. He 
contends that “the gospel is relevant” to our day 
and “has proved itself in age after age of crisis... 
to be matched to world need.”’ He feels that “our 
business is to proclaim” this gospel. 

The forms of evangelistic effort, including public 
platform approaches, teamwork, and personal 
witness, are dealt with in simple language and clear 
detail. Such a method is commendable for many 
church members, and certainly for a great majority 
of Americans. While most people in this country 
have at least a high-school education of a secular 
nature, few have more than a third-grade training in 
religious matters. Surely a very simple approach in 
telling of Jesus and his message for his day and ours 
is best suited for the needs of most of us. 

An understanding of what evangelism is and 
how it can be made to work is the double aim of 
the writer. He defines evangelism as “the good 
news of God” and contends that, while all Chris- 
tians are called to be evangelists, not all can be 
public preachers of the Word. Yet all can bring 
others to Christ through personal testimony and 
witness. 

Let Me Commend is a refreshing book. While the 
stress on practical methods is helpful, one feels at 
least a tendency toward oversimplification. Useful 
insights in dealing with individuals are evidenced, 
but would it not be better to offer these as “sug- 
gestions” than as “rules” for proceeding? 

Dr. Sangster recognizes the need for a complete 
gospel of both individual salvation and social re- 
demption. Yet his chief emphasis is on the former. 
His strategy for achieving social redemption solely 
through the work of the redeemed individual might 
be said to be lacking in method. Theologically, the 
book takes the Arminian position for granted, 
exalting man’s ability to right his own wrongs by 
seriously limiting the ultimate power of God. To 
many who search for real answers to difficult prob- 
lems these days, this theology is inconclusive and 
incomplete. 

Yet, in spite of these criticisms, the reviewer 
has been helped by the realistically practical and 
constructive discussion of the subject of evangelism. 
Many of our ministers are afraid of evangelism, 
trying to forget or evade Charles Wesley’s central 
theme. Surely, our chief business is to lead men and 
women to take a stand for Christ, committing their 
lives to his plan and purpose.—Ray FREEMAN 
JENNEY. 
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THuRMAN, Howarp. Jesus and the Disinherited. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 112 
pages. $1.25. 

The religion of Jesus has a threefold significance 
for people who suffer from injustice and discrimina- 
tion; this is the thesis of Howard Thurman’s latest 
book. The teachings and influence of Jesus impart 
the sense of personal dignity which releases from 
fear. They bring a thorough sincerity which elimi- 
nates deception as a means of survival and psycho- 
logically disarms the dominant group. The religion 
of Jesus quickens a love which lifts both weak and 
strong above the crippling conflicts of hatred. Thur- 
man knows both the plight of the disinherited and 
the power of the Christian faith. He writes, as he 
speaks, with beauty and strength. This brief but im- 
pressive book should serve not only to improve the 
status of the disinherited but also to make today’s 
Christians more Christian —HAarotp L, Bowman. 


Walston, CHARLES Francis. Teach Us To Pray: A 
Study of Distinctly Christian Praying. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press, 1949. 243 pages. $2.50. 

Our Protestant freedom from prescribed forms of 
prayer has often resulted unfortunately in nebulous- 
ness or neglect. We need guidance in learning to 
pray intelligently and earnestly. Teach Us To Pray 
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deals not only with*devotional concepts but also 
with techniques and disciplines. 

Dr. Charles Francis Whiston is an Episcopal 
clergyman who has been a missionary in China, has 
served churches in this country, and is now on the 
faculty of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 
He has had wide experience in conducting retreats 
and schools of prayer. 

The first part of the book presents a theological 
pattern as a basis and content for the prayers of the 
Christian. Prayer must be God-centered; it is not the 
projection of men’s will upon God but the bringing 
of man’s desires into alignment with God’s will. 
Some of the author’s theological refinements may 
prompt certain readers, as when studying the great 
mystics, to take that which helps and to lay aside 
that which does not speak to their condition and 
convictions. 

How can busy people learn to pray? Here is prac- 
tical help for the burdened minister and the harried 
layman. The book concludes with three pages on 
“Praying and Social Issues.’”’ The importance of this 
subject cries for expansion—perhaps another book is 
to follow. This book reflects an increasing contem- 
porary interest in the practice of prayer and is an 
intelligent response to the spiritual need which that 
trend reveals.—Haroip L, Bowman, 
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